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A REPLY TO 


MR. WILSON 


BY LINCOLN STEFFENS 


appeared the first instalment of a series by Robert 

H. Murray, quoting the dispatches of Henry Lane 
Wilson, formerly ambassador to Mexico, and indicating 
previous knowledge of the plot that resulted in the over- 
throw and the death of Madero. Mr. Wilson, in an inter- 
view given to the New York Herald, denied these 
charges: 

“T knew nothing of any plot to overthrow Madero, but 
I thought that he probably would be overthrown, as did 
everyone else who knew anything of Mexican affairs at 
that time. 

“I certainly never knew anything of a plot to bring 
about the death of Madero. ; 

“And I challenge the author of this article in Harper’s 
Weekly, or the proprietor of the periodical in which it is 
published, to produce the name of a single American in 
Mexico City who will substantiate the statements made 
in the article.” 


1. THE March 25th issue of Harper’s Weekly there 


ET me tell you first about the man who is writing 

your big-gun series on “Huerta and the Two Wil- 
sons.” He is correctness personified. His caution, care 
and rightness are notorious among all Americans in Mexi- 
co City, laymen and reporters. I have read his story. 
It’s a good one. And “correct.” 

I first heard of Murray when I was in Vera Cruz, a 
year ago last winter. He was in Mexico City then, and 
I didn’t meet him. And I met no friends of his either. 
All I heard was from the other reporters in Mexico, ex- 
perienced veterans, who had been there for years and 
knew everything and everybody, and were tired out, and 
cross, and quick to shoot at the characters of the people 
they knew in Mexico, and—well, no more lenient than 
our profession is generally in its judgment of “other re- 
porters.” 

These other reporters said Murray was “the best re- 
porter in Mexico.” They didn’t like his isolation; he 
never was in a “combine”; he worked for the World 

lone. And they said sharp-tongued things about Mur- 

y’s sharp tongue. They said all they could against 

m; not much,—but all they knew, and I’ve given you 

gist of it all. But, this said, they said also that Mur- 
ay knew and did his job as not one of them could. 

This winter, when I got to Mexico City, I met a very 
precise gentleman; precise in dress, precise in manner, 
precise in his step, precise in speech, precise in thought, 
and very, very caustic, very, very witty. But best of 
all, he was precise in his knowledge. That was Murray. 
He is a bit deaf, and I’ve seen him sit reading in the 
sun at his club, while the other Americans stood around 
sniping at him. It was fun, because it was dangerous. 
For when at last some fellow, bolder than the rest, fired 
some shot too loud and Murray heard it, the precise, 
polite, witty correspdndent would look up, take aim and 


shoot a sarcasm or a fact which closed that battle. 

It seemed to me Murray was liked in Mexico City. 
Men don’t tease a man they dislike. But Murray didn’t 
try to be liked. He tried to be of service to his news- 
paper’s readers. And that was hard. For Murray’s 
friends are the leaders of the American colony: bankers, 
corporation attorneys, big mining men and—big business 
men generally. Those men took part in politics of the 
Mexican. revolution, openly or secretly, in Mexico or in 
Washington. And they had feelings against the new 
order of things, strong feelings, just as such men have 
against reforms at home here. And they met and plotted, 
and protested, and petitioned, and always they sympa- 
thized with themselves for their losses and inconveniences 
and wrongs. It was all as natural as human nature. And 
Murray was through all the trouble with them. 


UT Murray was always a correspondent outside the 

scene—a spectator who was getting and wiring the 
news, no matter whom it helped or hurt. The Mexicans, 
the revolutionists, feel about him pretty much as the 
Americans do: that he is not of them, or with them either. 
And he isn’t. He is a correspondent. 

And that’s what was the matter with him and Henry 
Lane Wilson, as I got the story. Murray had his chance 
to be with Wilson; any prominent, useful man could have 
been with Wilson. Even Madero had his chance. Yes, 
and Huerta had a fine chance to be with Wilson, and 
under him completely. But Madero, kind as he was and 
gentle—he couldn’t stand with Wilson’s hand on his 
head. He preferred to lose his head. And Huerta—much 
as the old autocrat owed to his co-maker, he couldn't 
let Wilson sit on the throne all the time. He went 
down with Wilson’s curses, as Murray’s article shows. 
And so with Murray himself. He could have remained 
at “our” embassy as the other best people did. All that 
was necessary was to let Mr. Henry Lane Wilson dictate 
Mr. Murray’s editorial policy—Murray’s! 

It is true that Wilson ordered Murray out of the em- 
bassy. I can’t believe it is true that the cause was “con- 
duct unbecoming a gentleman and an American” be- 
cause, after the incident, Wilson sent for Murray and 
tried to make it up. As to Murray’s having written an 
article that was a lie, my experience with him makes me 
sure that Murray has in his files evidence of the precise 
truth of this article Mr. Wilson says was not precisely 
“American.” 

And now for Mr. Wilson’s challenge to produce a single 
American in Mexico City who will substantiate the 
statements in the article. I’ll produce one; I’ll produce 
the same one Mr. Murray has produced; we’ll produce 
Mr. Henry Lane Wvilson. 

Mr. Murray’s articles are made up almost exclusively 
of Mr. Henry Lane Wilson’s own dispatches. 

Can Henry Lane Wilson deny this? 
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SINCERITY IN POLITICS 
ANY critics of President Wilson point out that 
N he has changed his mind, that he did not come out 
so strongly for preparedness a year ago as he now does. 
Foremost among these critics is Mr. Elihu Root. In view 
of this fact the campaign will see repeated frequently the 
passage from Mr. Root’s report as Secretary of War in 
1902 that runs as follows (the italics being our own): 
The continued improvement of conditions in the 
Philippines made possible a further reduction in the 
enlisted strength of the army, which by order dated 

May 31, 1902, was fixed at 66,497 men. 
This will furnish amusement in the campaign, but 

oftener than this: 


not 


When Mr. Wilson and Of course it would be 
Mr. Bryan made this folly to jump into the 
nation shirk its duty gulf ourselves to no good 
towards Belgium, they purpose, and very likely 


nothing we could have 
done would have helped 
Belgium. We have not 
the smallest responsibility 
for what has befallen her. ' 
—T. RoosEvEtt, Septem- 
ber, 1914. 

The last campaign was won by Mr. Wilson because 
Colonel Roosevelt was kept perpetually on the defensive, 
especially on the tariff and the trusts. He tried to seize 
the offensive, but he could find nothing better than calling 
his opponent a professor or “Dr. Wilson,” and so the 
hoped-for “prairie fire” could not be lighted. How are 
the Republicans to gain the offensive next summer? 
They can scold Mr. Wilson for the following things: 

1—Reforming the currency. But they won’t dare to 
do that. 

2—Reforming the tariff. But times will be prosperous 
and also there may be a tariff commission. 

3—For not beginning preparedness earlier. See quota- 
tion from Root above. 

4—For not butting in harder on the European war. 
See quotation above from the Roosevelt of 1914. 

5—For getting into Mexico or not getting in. See the 
series of articles now running in Harper’s Weekly on what 
administration is responsible for the mess in Mexico. 

The side that cannot take an affirmative position can- 
not win. What will the Republican candidate object to, 
and what will he promise to do? 


made us false to all our 
high ideals—T. Roosr- 
VELT, February, 1916. 


PROFESSOR POUND 

EVERAL readers have asked why we have made no 
comment on the selection of Professor Pound as 
Dean of the Harvard Law School. Frankly, it is be- 
cause we knew more about the preliminaries of it than 
we cared to discuss. However, this much we are glad 
to declare—and it is enough: it is a splendid appoint- 
ment, the very best that could have been made. Also 
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it is most important. The law is in a transitional state. 
The demand for reform by way of simplifying procedure 
is being satisfied. The structure of the substantive 
framework of the law is being adjusted gradually from 
that suitable to the individualistic theory and conduct 
of life of the early nineteenth century to the more com- 
plex community form of existence of today. The lawyer 
must take his part in working out the rules of the law 
best adapted for the changing conditions. The practising 
lawyer is too busy to consider general rules with a view 
to the intorests of the community as well as of his clients. 
So the work must devolve upon the leaders in the law 
schools. Professor Pound has demonstrated his pre- 
eminent fitness for the task which he now assumes. Al- 
ready his contributions to the philosophy of the law 
(those who are interested may look up “The End of Law” 
and “Sociological Jurisprudence,” Harvard Law Review 
Vols. 27 and 28) have marked him as an international 
figure. No one has taken a more prominent part in the 
work of reform of procedure. His background of knowl- 
edge, his practical experience and broad understanding 
insure to the Harvard Law School continued preeminence 
and increased usefulness. 


REFLECTIONS OF A POET 

R. ARTHUR BRISBANE seldom talks without 
strewing his theme with extracts from FOUR- 
TEEN WEEKS IN PHILOSOPHY and ETHICS FOR 
THE YOUNG. We were flattered to read a speech the 
other day in which he was pleased to go out of his way 
to take a crack at Harper’s Weekly. The flattery was 
increased because, in the same speech, though it was on 
moving pictures, he was able to lug in one of his per- 
sistent slurs on the best mayor New York City has ever 
had, one of the mayor’s merits being his unwillingness 
to toady to Mr. Brisbane’s owner, Mr. Alsorandolph 
Hearst. Mr. Brisbane’s philosophy soared in this speech 
even beyond its wonted heights. He said the moving- 
picture industry was in its babyhood because the con- 
ductors of it could not tell him what the six greatest 
moving pictures were. In painting any school-teacher can 
tell the pupils what are the ten greatest masterpieces. 
The Evening World and other rivals must have been 
interested in this statement: “Our circulation is 845,000, 
and the next biggest in the United States is about 
400,000.” Mr. B. seemed to have reflected on everything 
except the subject of his address. Apparently he had 
never heard either of the voluntary National Board of 
Censorship or of the police powers of city and state. 
As to his kindness to us, it may have been influenced by 
our sad duty of keeping in touch with the Hearst news. 
Among the details the editor of this paper has been 

forced to consider publicly are these: 
1—Hearst’s attacks on corporation rule, synchronous 
with his own big deal with Harriman, changing his atti- 
tude overnight on San Francisco graft prosecution, and 
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with his use of complicated Star Corporation tricks 
to avoid liability if his wagon runs over a poor 
widow. 

2—Anti-gambling editorials in same issues with ad- 
vice about how to win on the races. 

3—Promises to remove patent medicine advertisements 
compared with performance. 

4—Mean slander on Wilson, Mitchel, Hugties accord- 
ing to Hearst’s personal ambitions. 

5—His Mexican investments and his howling for 
war. 

6—His altering the reports of his own correspondents 
to fit his political antipathies. 

7—His faking a lot of names of foreign correspondents 
to decorate special foreign news written up in the New 
York office. 


SHADOWS BEFORE 
AX HARDEN back in 1911 wrote these 
words: 


The hostile arrogance of the Western Powers releases 
us from all our treaty obligations, throws open the 
doors of our prison-house of words, and forces the 
German Empire, resolutely defending her vital rights, 
to revive the ancient Prussian policy of conquest. 
All Morocco in the hands of Germany; German can- 
non on the routes to Egypt and India; German troops 
on the Algerian frontier; this would be a goal worthy 
of great sacrifices. 

When we can put five million German soldiers into 
the field, we shall be able to dictate to France the 
conditions upon which she may preserve the empire of 
northern Africa. We have entered upon a 
struggle in which the stake is the power and future of 
the German Empire. 


About the same time Harden said: 


France must learn once more, that, should honor or 
interest require it, Germany would not take half a 
day to make up her mind to war. . . . We may 
have to do so tomorrow, for the habitation we marked 
out for ourselves forty years ago is becoming too 
small for us. 


The deepest question of the present war, perhaps, is 
the extent to which a permanent lessening of the spirit 
thus expressed by Germany’s most brilliant editor can be 
expected if the war ends before the country is exhausted. 


WHAT IS THE IDEAL ? 





“TZ ROM Indiana comes the news of a man who collects 
South American paper-weights. Every man has his 
idealistic side. 
By the way, what is an ideal? Sir Joshua Reynolds 
-once defined his own ideal in this manner: 


The sight never beheld it, nor has the hand expressed 
it; it is an idea residing in the breast of the artist 


which he is always laboring to impart, and which he 
dies at last without imparting. 


FOND MEMORY 
OL. HARVEY, in the North American Review, 
speaks of “a paper called Harper’s Weekly.” We 
hesitated about the title to this editorial. Our first im- 
pulse was to call it “magnanimity.”, 


GARDENING 





ARDENING represents an attempt to make vege- 

tables and flowers thrive in ground where weeds 
hold a quit-claim deed. Most men and women, at cer- 
tain irresponsible periods of their lives, try gardening, 
but give up the unequal struggle in exchange for lighter 
employment, such as pulling a steam roller up hill, or 
taking in back stairs to scrub. The province of a garden 
is to feed the stomach or the eye, to allow seed sellers 
to ride in touring cars and to supply an acid test to per- 
sons trying to qualify for a martyr’s halo. To start a 
garden, vegetable or floral, amateurs should sneak quiet- 
ly. upon the scene of action, refraining from cultivating 
disappointments found in too large an operating space. 
One need pay no attention to perpendicular dimension, 
though in measuring horizontally strict economy is ad- 
visable. First the earth should be plowed or spaded, then 
raked free of stones, and if the garden is located in New 
England, enough stone may be collected from a reason- 
ably small space to make the owner independently 
wealthy, if after the battle of Verdun this material is in 
demand for building bomb-proof trenches in Europe. 
Stones are not expected to grow and multiply, neverthe- 
less after a garden is apparently relieved of their pres- 
ence, rules of nature seem to be upset, for a second raking 
uncovers interred families of late departed pebbles, 
though the amateur is willing to make affidavit to the 
fact that he had exhumed every rock. This interesting 
geologic discovery is made as long as the gardener con- 
tinues manicuring the soil. Exercise extreme caution in 
choosing seeds, for onions and roses are by nature in- 
compatible in one bed. By the time stones are gathered 
for market and seeds chosen, the garden spot again 
bristles with weeds that require removal; this is done most 
easily when a gardener imagines himself to be spineless, 
and for that reason antiquated contortionists, retired 
from vaudeville, make the best gardeners. Amateurs 
possessing spines and other bones may, when stooping to 
conquer weeds proves painful, find instant relief by giving 
away their gardens. 


EFFORT 
ANY people never get beyond the tenth page of a 
Meredith novel. They say that they find it “hard 
reading.” Yet the same people would rebel strenuously 
if asked to play tennis against a sick lady. 








SOME SPRING ACADEMY PRIZE PAINTINGS 





“The Peacock Girl,” a romantically dec- 
orative figure study by F. Edwin Church, 
won the important Thomas B. Clark prize 


EOPLE go to the spring exhibition of the National 

Academy of Design with the feeling that the end of 
the art season is in sight, and study the pictures with 
especial care, because they know there will be no later 
chance to indulge in a summing-up of another year of 
American artistic endeavor. Critics have generally 
agreed that the academy exhibition now under way at- 








tains a high average standard of excellence and contains 
many notable works. Unfortunately the usual disad- 
vantages arising from the desire to make one’s picture 
heard are especially evident in this exhibition. The con- 
scious striving for something different and noticeable in 
composition, treatment or color-spotting is very apparent 
in a number of the canvases. However, special encour- 
agement is to be derived from the creditable work of the 
younger artists. 





The Shaw memorial prize 
was given Josephine M. 
Lewis for this technically 
brilliant, quiet-colored 
study—“A Rainy Day” 
It is distinguished by 
sound, careful treatment 


Out of an exceptionally 
good array of landscapes, 
this “Winter Sunlight” 
composition by Charles 
Rosen was selected for the 
$1000 Altman prize and the 
Inness gold medal. It af- 
fords vivid contrast to 
the more subdued studies 











THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


TAFT VS. BRANDEIS 

HE interference of Mr. Taft and Mr. Root in the 

Brandeis matter has reopened that whole Ballinger 
case. For three weeks now it has been discussed again, 
with the result of making more dramatically clear even 
than before the forces behind the attack on Mr. Brandeis. 
Mr. Root’s work on the committee that tried to exonerate 
Ballinger was faithful and persistent but unsuccessful. 
Mr. Taft owes the failure of his presidency in no small 
degree to the folly which he displayed in that case. Those 
who desire a clear account of the guilt of the Taft admin- 
istration and the obstacles faced by Mr. Brandeis may 
buy Business—a Profession, published by Small, May- 
nard & Co., and read in the introduction as follows: 


The committee, it was feared, would make short work 
of Glavis; but if this were intended, it was made im- 
possible by the brilliant history of the whole matter 
which Brandeis gave at the start. 

His attack was hard; for the whole administration 
was set against the investigation. To the requests for 
records there were delays, and later even denials. 
But over what records he could secure, he used to 
work in his room late at night, and he was often at 
work again at four o’clock in the morning. Out of 
these dry records he tried to build up the part each 
man had played, to visualize the story. And out of 
this patient searching came two disclosures which 
startled the country. 

For their understanding a few dates are needed. On 
August 18, 1909, Glavis submitted his charges. On 
September 6th Ballinger submitted a mass of docu- 
ments in reply. On September 13th the President 
exonerated Ballinger and dismissed Glavis. Two 
months later Glavis appealed to the country. On De- 
cember 21st the Senate requested the President to 
transmit to Congress any reports, statements, papers 
or documents upon which he had relied in reaching his 
conclusion. And the President complied. Among the 
papers submitted were a summary and a report by 
Attorney General Wickersham, dated September 11th. 
In the course of time Brandeis began to suspect that 
these Wickersham papers had not been written on Sep- 
tember 11th. If so, why had not the President refer- 
red to them in his letter of September 13th? 

Finally he found definite proof. The report referred 
to a certain statute as mentioned by Glavis in his let- 
ter. Glavis had not mentioned it in his letter to the 
President. But he had mentioned it in his Collier’s 
article over two months later. 

Still Brandeis hesitated. The officials involved were so 
high. If he failed to completely prove his point, the 
recoil would be terrific. But when Finney, a subor- 
dinate to Wickersham, was on the stand, Brandeis 
asked him such questions as these: “What do you 
know of that report? When did you first see it? 
When did you first hear of it?” And though Finney’s 
answers were evasive, from the startled expression on 
his face and on certain other faces, Brandeis finally 
made up his mind. He put the question that after- 
noon. Had not the Attorney General antedated his 
report ? 

“The silence in that room,” said one, “was instant, 
terribly intense. For everyone knew that before risk- 
ing such a question, Brandeis must have proof of his 
facts.” : 

When Wickersham had made his admission, Brandeis 
began pressing Ballinger upon another matter. He 
knew that Ballinger’s subordinate, Lawler, had 
drafted a letter on which the President had largely 


, 


based his letter of exoneration. This Lawler letter 
had never been mentioned. Brandeis knew of it from 
Kerby, Lawler’s stenographer, who had refused to 
come out with a statement. He now questioned Bal- 
linger on the same subject. And it was when the lat- 
ter showed by his answers his resolve to keep back 
the truth that Kerby decided to state what he 
knew. ; 

In his closing argument, Brandeis stated what he 
believed to be the real significance of the work. 
“This investigation,” he said, “has been referred to as 
a struggle for conservation, a struggle against the 
special interests. It is'that: but it is far more. In 
its essence, it is the struggle for democracy, the 
struggle of the small man against the overpowering 
influence of the big; politically as well as financially, 
the struggle to establish the right of every American 
to equal justice in the public service as well as in the 
courts, that no official is so highly stationed that he 
may trample ruthlessly and unjustly upon even the 
humblest American citizen. The cause of Glavis is 
the cause of the common people, and more especially 
the cause of the hundreds of thousands of govern- 
ment officials.” 


A feat which did so much to upset a national admin- 
istration, and which involved the President and two cabi- 
net officers is not easily forgiven. Taft and Root feel 
as bitterly about it as the Bourbons of Boston feel about 
the exposure of the unsound methods of the New Haven 
railroad. The invisible government, or whatever you care 
to call the big insiders, never forgets. 


TAFT’S VERACITY 
UST before President Taft had heard that the game 
J was up, and the truth was forced to the light at last, 
he authorized the following statement: 


With reference to the published affidavit of Mr. F. 
M. Kerby, a stenographer in the office of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to the effect that the President’s letter 
of September 13, 1909, exonerating Secretary Ballin- 
ger, was substantially prepared for the President’s sig- 
nature by Assistant Attorney General Lawler, it was 
said at the White House today that there is absolutely 
no foundation for any such statement. The President 
dictated his letter personally as the result of his own 
investigation of the record and consideration of the 
documents and papers in his possession at the time, 
and upon the report to him of the Attorney General. 


Another of President Taft’s statements was this: 


I have examined the whole record most carefully, and 
have reached a very definite conclusion. 


This “whole record” consisted of over 400,000 words, 
so mixed up that it took Mr. Brandeis a week of con- 
centrated work, day and night, merely to put it in order. 
During the week in which he said he made his careful 
study Mr. Taft’s occupations were as follows: 


Monday, September 6—Motored to Myopia Hunt 
Club after breakfast, golf until lunch; guest of Sec- 
retaries Ballinger and Meyer, Governor Draper, 
Lieutenant-Governor Frothingham, Captain Butt. 
Presented trophies to Myopia Horse Show win- 
ners after lunch. Motored home to Beverly in 
time to change into dinner clothes. Dinner. Evening, 
conferred two and a half hours with Secretary Ballin- 
ger and Oscar Lawler “on answers to Glavis charges. 
Ballinger and Lawler left for Boston at 10.30. 

Tuesday, September 7.—President motored after 
breakfast to Brookline Country Club. Played golf 
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until 1.15 with Rev. C. F Carter, a Yale classmate, 
and others. At 2 motored to estate of Sherman L. 
Whipple for the field day of the Yale Club, of Boston. 
Watched Yale alumni play students at baseball until 
5. Motored home, dressed for dinner, spent evening 
conferring with Ballinger. 
Wednesday, September 8.—Played golf from 9 to 11. 
From noon until dinner time conferred with E. Dana 
Durand, Census Director, relative to selection of 
census supervisors. Secretary Ballinger called at 12.15, 
but stayed only a few minutes. 
Thursday, September 9—Played golf from 9 to 11. 
From 11 to 12.30 attended routine business, signing 
letters, commissions, etc. At 1 o’clock went on board 
yacht Mayflower to award trophies and to preside at 
luncheon. Returned home in time for automobile 
ride with Mrs. Taft and dinner. 
Friday, September 10—Golf from 10.30 to 12. At his 
desk over routine business from noon until 3 p. m. 
At 3 received Prince Kiniyoshi Kuni, grandsen of the 
Mikado. Dinner and evening auto ride with Mrs. 
Taft. 
Saturday, September 11—Reviewed Beverly firemen 
and a parade of all the Grand Army camps of Essex 
county. Late in the afternoon, after the ceremonies, 
Secretary MacVeagh discussed personnel of Tariff 
Board with the President. Dinner and automobile 
ride with Mrs. Taft. 
Sunday, September 12.—Attorney General Wicker- 
sham caught the President as he was starting for 
church, and they had a short talk. 
Monday, September 13.—Assistant Attorney General 
Lawler arrived. President Taft spent most of tne day 
with Secretary Carpenter, working on his Boston 
speech, which he delivered the following evening. Auto 
ride evening with Attorney General Wickersham. 
President issued the order discharging Glavis. 

Summing up this desperate effort to thwart justice by 
concealment and manufacture, Mr. Amos Pinchot wrote: 


With the utmost clearness and with the peculiar 
solemnity of a resolution embodying a popular appeal 
from the judgment of the Chief Magistrate, Mr. Taft 
was called upon to make public the documentary 
grounds of his decision—to transmit to Congress the 
“reports, statements, papers or documents upon which 
he acted in reaching his conclusions.” And it was in 
answer to such a demand that the President kept 
secret the Lawler letter and substituted the Wicker- 
sham brief in its place. 

That was what Mr. Brandeis had to fight at the time. 
Today the truth and courage for which he stands are 
seen facing the invisible government on the question of 
whether he shall be allowed to take his seat in the highest 
place to which President Wilson could appoint him. In 
a speech at Pocatello, Idaho, Mr. Taft, as reported in 
the newspapers, used these words: 

I love judges and I love courts; they are my ideals on 
earth, that typify what we shall meet afterward in 
heaven under a just God. 
Will it be a Tory God, ready to crucify the most devoted 
of his servants and of his prophets unless he be the ser- 
vant also of Mammon and the prophet also of those who 


sit in high places? 





REFERENCES FOR BRAHMANS 
EGARDING the few Bostonians of the most ex- 
clusive set who objected to the selection of Mr. 
Brandeis, they are hereby gently referred to the-autobi- 
ography of their own Charles Francis Adams which is 
recent, having been published March 18, 1916: 
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P. 39.—I have tried Boston socially on all sides. I 
have summered it and wintered it, tried it drunk and 
tried it sober, and drunk or sober there is nothing in 
it save Boston. The trouble with Boston socially is 
that it is an eddy, so to speak, in the great world 
current. 

P. 205.—As time passed, however, I was made to 
realize that my whole Boston social existence consisted 
of an annual exchange of dinners with a rather nar- 
row circle, rapidly changing and perceptibly contract- 
ing. This is the trouble with Boston—it is provineial. 
Including Cambridge, one finds there what might 
be called a very good society stock company,—an ex- 
ceptional number, in fact, of agreeable people, intimate 
acquaintance with whom is rarely formed except in 
youth, unless subsequently by chance encounter in 
Europe. Socially, however, the trouble with 
Boston is that there is no current of fresh, outside life 
everlastingly pouring in and passing out. It is, so to 
speak, stationary—a world—a Boston world unto it- 
self. 


OUR SHIPPING 
HAT a strange amount of noise was created when 
certain ships were transferred from the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company to the Atlantic Transport 
Company! Hundreds of columns of editorials assured 
us that the Seaman’s Act did it. Now the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company has been buying Dutch ships and 


. where are the hundreds of columns to prove that the Sea- 


man’s Act is beneficent? Of course the one deduction 
would be as ridiculous as the other. What happened is 
this: W. R. Grace & Co., together with the American 
International Corporation, took over the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. The withdrawal of the ships was 
the method taken to straighten out the tangled affairs. 
Following the transfer of control to W. R. Grace & Co. 
and the American International Corporation, the Pacific 
Mail service between San Francisco and Balboa, with 
stops in Central America, is to be continued, with the 
ships under the American flag, and the service is to be 
increased and improved. How many newspaper readers 
know that, taking the navigation laws as a whole, those 
of our country are noé more unfavorable to shipping in- 
terests than those of other countries? 

The same interests that fought the Seaman’s Act, are 
fighting the shipping bill. Yet Mr. Bernard Baker, in 
his recent book on Ships, says of the present situation: 

With five hundred ships we could have established 
ourselves in markets, near and remote, from which 
Europe could not drive us in a century. We 
must have our own ships. Greater trade opportunities 
invite us more than ever before in our history. Latin 
America and the Orient beckon to us. They are 
clamoring for a, chance to do business with us, but 
they expect us to be in a position to ship our goods. 

The number of ships given us by the foreign 
companies was the exact number left over after the 
freight of their own countries was handled. 

We cannot have a proper naval auxiliary without a 
merchant marine, or our proper foreign commerce with- 
out our own merchant marine. When the government pro- 
poses to give us what private capital has not given us, 
the shipping people cry out, with just as little reason or 
fairness as they cried out against the Seaman’s Act. 

An article on the Seaman’s Act by Secretary of Labor 
Wilson will appear in Harper’s Weekly of April 22nd. 

















RUMANIA’S MAN OF POWER 


BY GERALD MORGAN 


O UNDERSTAND the position of Rumania in this 

war it must be kept in mind that the Rumanians 

are prepared only for ten weeks of fighting, and 
they want to be sure that it is the last ten weeks before 
they begin hostilities. 

John Bratianu, the present premier of Rumania, has 
since August, 1914, successfully repressed the activities 
of both the pro-Ally and pro-German politicians. His 
policy is the same policy which won Silistria from the 
Bulgars in the second Balkan War—to wait until one side 
is definitely beaten, and then to seize that opportunity 
to get as much as possible by as little fighting as possible. 
I was in Bucharest for some time last year, and was 
soon convinced that Bratianu’s subtle statesmanship 
reigned there supreme. 

Bucharest is Rumania, and Bratianu rules Bucharest. 
Peopled by a medley of near-Eastern races, Bucharest 
is a mushroom city. Less than one hundred years ago 
it did not exist, except as a cowpath village. Let me 
quote a Rumanian upon Bucharest: “Le palais 4 cdté de 
la masure, le luxe 4 cété de la misére. . . . Chacun 
& bati comme il lui plaisait. Une maison empiéte sur lc 
trottoir, l’autre s’en retire de plusieurs métres. Et la 
rue délabreé s’en va a l’infini, en des zigzags absurdes. 
On vit au jour de jour avec des préoccupations mes- 
quines. Tout événement nouveau vous prend au deé- 
pourvu. On ne révait méme pas 4 une guerre européenne. 
Quand elle éclata ce fut la perplexité.” 

That was it; no one in Bucharest dreamt of a European 
war, and when it broke out. perplexity invaded the minds 
of the people. 


HEN Charles, the old king whom Bismarck set upon 

the Rumanian throne more than fifty years ago, sent 
for Bratianu and all the other leaders. The meeting 
took place soon after the declaration of war in 1914, 
at Sinaia in the Carpathians, Rumania’s summer cap- 
ital. Charles had made a secret treaty with his Ger- 
man relatives, and wished to invade the Russian prov- 
ince of Bessarabia. Carp seconded the king; Alex- 
ander Marghiloman inclined the same way; Bratianu 
wavered. But Jean Lahovary, now dead, as the king 
is dead, withstood the king that day, won Bratianu to 
his side, and the secret treaty went the way of many 
another treaty in this war.* 

During the autumn and winter of 1914-15, when the 
Russians were pounding against the Carpathians and 
threatening to overrun Hungary, when the Italians were 
plainly getting ready to strike for Trieste, Jean Lahovary, 
Filipesco, and Take Jonescu besieged Bratianu day and 
night in the endeavor to enlist him on the side of the 
Allies; they declared him untrue to the “nationalist” 
aspirations of Greater Rumania, a traitor to his coun- 
try’s destiny. Transylvania, they said, the Bukowina, 
the Banat of Temesvar, could all be had for the taking. 
But Bratianu was obstinate. Just as he had opposed 


‘King Charles, he now opposed Filipesco—not directly, 


for Bratianu is never direct—because he was still not 
sure of the outcome of th.?war. Bratianu is never sure. 


* Author's Note—There are several versions of the conference 
at Sinaia. This one, although douitless not quite exact, is prob- 
ably nearest the truth. 


He doubted that Germany could crush France with one 
blow. He doubted that the Russians could force the 
Carpathians. So he kept demanding for Rumania just 
a little more than the Russians were willing to give until 
Mackensen destroyed the army of Radko Dimitrieff in 
May, and drove the Russians back. 

So matters remained for some months, even during 
Italy’s attacks—Bratianu doubted the success of those 
attacks—until Bulgaria moved against the Serbs. This 
was another severe crisis. Filipesco, speaking at Jassy 
in Moldavia, declared that he would ruin Bratianu (as 
he had ruined Bratianu’s father) if he let the Serbs ex- 
pire; declared that Bratianu and the young King Ferdi- 
nand had known and approved the Austro-Bulgar drive. 
On the other hand Carp, the pro-German leader, and 
Marghiloman, leader of the Conservatives (whose finan- 
cial relations with Berlin are close), demanded inter- 
vention on the German side with an invasion of the Rus- 
sian province of Bessarabia. Bratianu was, and has so 
far, remained unmoved. He still doubts that the Rus- 
sians are finally beaten. He is not sentimental about 
Macedonia. He waits, and waits, and waits. He knows 
that neither Bessarabia nor Transylvania will move 
away. He knows that by waiting he will not get quite 
so much for Rumania, but what he gets he will keep. 


it MUST be remembered that Bratianu is the only 
] powerful man in Bucharest today. Filipesco is an 
old man. Take Jonescu has little following. Marghilo- 
man is distrusted in every quarter. Carp’s active days 
are past. Jean Lahovary and the old king are dead. The 
new king is a Hohenzollern with a British wife. He 
seems glad enough to follow Bratianu’s watchful neutral- 
ity. Bratianu rules Bucharest. Bucharest is Rumania. 

“Opportuniste et mow’ is one—not too favorable— 
Rumanian description of Bratianu—a politician of politi- 
cians. But how about the people? one naturally asks. 

The people are peasants. The peasant, says the Ru- 
manian I have already quoted, isn’t in politics. He 
hardly ever reads the paper because he hardly ever 
knows how to read. He hasn’t any opinions. He lives 
badly and seldom owns his own land. If he nevertheless 
loves his country, it’s in the nature of a miracle. He’s 
an indolent, good-natured man who hates nobody except 
the Hungarians, whom in general he detests. 

I have seen these peasants myself, and I know that 
what this Rumanian says about them is true. “Race 
lente, stlencieuse, apathique,” he calls them. I have seen 
these poor serfs of a land-holding agricultural aristocracy 
come into Bucharest, dressed in their national costume 
of rough white wool and cotton, pleated blouses and 
skin-tight drawers; I have seen their deprecating smiles, 
as they dodged the motors of French prostitutes on the 
Calle Victoria. No, there is no public opinion in Ru- 
mania. 


N ENGLISHMAN called Arthur Young once wrote 

a book on France and Versailles just before the 
French Revolution. His observations might well be mace 
on the Rumanian of today. There is the mushroom so- 
ciety of the capital—the court, the officers in purple and 
green and white and scarlet and gold, the women of repu- 
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tation and no reputation alike in Paris fashions. I went 
to the races—Marghiloman’s races—and saw them gath- 
ered, saw the nobility and gentry and their hangers-on, 
including four American negro clog-dancers in high hats 
and frock coats, who had been imported at great ex- 
pense, and who fitted into the scene as into a well 
staged musical comedy. I saw the little princess run 
down and play, to and fro, in the crowd. It was Arthur 
Young’s Versailles. And when I left this beautiful 
little race-course—for it is beautiful—I could not help 
feeling that circus men would come that night and move 
it all away. 

The other side of the picture is those six million cot- 


THE HUMANNESS 
BY MILTON 


RY-AS-DUST never reads advertisements. He 

considers them an impertinent intrusion and an ir- 

relevant accessory; and so they are, for him. He hasn’t 
a little fairy in his home! 

Up there, in the fourth floor back, he spends his time 
translating Shakespeare into Esperanto. Dry-as-Dust 
isn’t human. He doesn’t feel the human thrill of self- 
recognition in the reaching cherub who “won’t be happy 
till he gets it.” Not for him the joyous sense of brother- 
hood with the satisfied darky who smilingly proffers “the 
ham what am.” 

Dry-as-Dust would probably point out that the phrase 
is not only shockingly ungrammatical, but ambiguously 
incomplete. What, he would demand, to use our own 
painful grammar, am the ham? So far has he drifted 
from being human. 

Not so, the advertisement. The advertisement isn’t a 
creation of pure intellect. It springs from the soil, from 
the lives, the needs, the hopes of the common people whom 
Lincoln said God must have loved because he made so 
many of them. It is often as naive and revelatory as a 
folksong. It is the saga of our civilization and will tell 
the future archeologist more about us than all the realist 
novels ever printed. It is commercial, of course, and a 
subject taboo. But it is not literature debased and the 
writer’s art prostituted, as so many young writers seem 
to think. It aims low only in the sense that it doesn’t 
aim high, and appeals to those fundamental traits and 
appetites of our common humanity that only the esthetes 
call low. Dry-as-Dust is an esthete. 

What. could be more basic in its appeal to the aspira- 
tions of struggling humanity than the correspondence 
school headline: “Which side of the desk are you?” What 
' more alluring caption for an advertisement of feminine 
fripperies than just the two words “Paris says”? Mrs. 
Everybody, who is a far ery from Dry-as-Dust, is 
troubled at theatre time. “Good-by, old hook and eye!” 
whispers a smiling Good Samaritan of print, and all is 
solved and peace reigns in her world. Mr. Everybody 
wonders whether he will have time to stop in at the 
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ton-drawers peasants—six million out of Rumania’s 
seven, dodging like dogs among the motors—taxed, rob- 
bed, ignorant. Some day they will be the circus men who 
will tear down the tinsel luxury of Bucharest. But until 
that time a subtle statesman like John Bratianu can 
reign supreme. 

It would not be reasonable to expect Rumania’s early 
entry into the war. She will wait—wait until it is shown 
beyond a doubt whether the Teutonic powers or Russia 
are going to control in the Balkans. When the Austrians 
advance on Kiev Rumania will strike for Kishinev. 
When the Russians breach the Carpathians, Rumania 
will invade Transylvania. 


OF ADVERTISING 


GOODMAN 


barber’s, or safer do without. “Shave yourself” is the 
welcome suggestion from Adland. Eugenia Everybody, 
the young daughter of the house, has an expensive taste 
for the opera. “Bring the world’s artists to your doors” 
proclaims a purveyor of phonographs, and saves Papa 
Everybody many dollars toward the Everybody Mort- 
gage, which by the way, was secured by an advertisement 
headed “Six per cent and Safety.” Eddie Everybody is 
also a connoisseur of a sort. He has been looking for a 
“different” smoke. A monocled Englishman from Adland 
calls attention to his favorite brand of cigarettes with 
the insinuating phrase: “There’s something about them 
you like.” 

The younger Everybodies are divided between 
a desire to “taste the taste” and “try this dish with 
strawberries and cream.” Also they have considered a 
deep laid plot to procure a box of those apples of which 
it is said “just one a day keeps the doctor away.” Like 
the splendid prepared soup of advertising fame, ’tis to 
them “a consommé, devoutly to be wished.” Lastly, 
there’s the Everybody maid. Her response to adver- 
tising is perfectly natural and human. She yields to 
the suggestion that “the Gold Dust twins do her 
work.” 

You will find the advertisement indissolubly linked 
with the goods of humanity and with humanity itself. 
Occasionally one advertisement stands out above its fel- 
lows because of the unusual degree of humanness it con- 
tains and plays upon. I have seen an advertisement of 
pianos bring tears to the eyes of an elderly Englishwo- 
man. I have seen an advertisement of automobiles induce 
a Scot to buy one. These masterpieces, happily, are not 
born to blush unseen, but one brief week or month of life 
on they are gone, like the poet Lindsay’s “songs that 

ie” — 


Precious hymns that come and go, 
You perish, and I love you so. 


Where is the Braithwaite who will prepare an Anthology | 
of Ads? 














TRIALS OF THE LITTLE NEUTRALS 


ONSIDER Greece and Switzerland. They are 

studiously non-belligerent, but the back-wash of 
war catches them just the same. For the French and 
the English have a great military base on Greek soil, 
and German flyers drop bombs there, while Switzerland 
must keep its citizen-army constantly mobilized and on 
a war-footing to maintain neutrality by an imposing 
show of force. There is not much left for the Greek 
army to do, but the Swiss must be constantly patroling 
the mountain passes. In a like plight is Holland, whose 
non-partisanship has been submitted to perhaps the 
severest strain of all. Dikes will keep the sea out of 
Holland, but it takes soldiers and fortifications to keep 
the warring armies out. Query: would preparedness 
have any opponents in the United States if, like Greece, 
Switzerland and Holland, this country did not pos- 
sess its much-talked about “splendid isolation”? 
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In one respect the Swiss army 
is fortunatc—it can to some 
extent combine duty with win- 
ter sport. Therefore it is not 
necessary to pity the plight of 
this group of mountain in- 
fantry in the Bernina sec- 
tion of the Upper Engadine 


Swiss military observers, 
one would think, could 
see about all the fighting 
from any handy peak. 
Their use, however, of 
military balloons, as il- 
lustrated here, indicates 
that they sometimes feel 
the need of artificial 
means of attaining a 
real birdseye altitude 


The splash of light is 
the product of a German 
Zeppelin bomb. The 
bomb, dropped during a 
night raid over Greek 
territory, struck the 
Bank of Saloniki. 





HUERTA AND THE TWO WILSONS 


BY ROBERT H. MURRAY 


HAT Mondragon schemed 
\ \ } to do was this: He had se- 
duced from their allegiance 


the bulk of the officers of the various 
regiments of foot, horse and artillery 
in and about the capital—it is not ger- 
main here to detail their names or how 
they were disposed. The city gendarmes, 
or police, who formerly were command- 
ed by Diaz, had promised to join. The 
students in the school of Aspirantes, a 
branch of the Chapultepec Military 
Academy—mere boys, most of them— 
had been coaxed, coerced or intimidated 
into joining the plot. Two-thirds of the 
forces that were pledged to Mondragon 
failed to toe the scratch when the time 
came. They remained loyal. The com- 
mandant of the National Palace had 





I N HIS first article Mr. Mur- 

ray told how he had seen 
Madero lying murdered by hired 
assassins. He had read the dis- 
patch, written by our own am- 
bassador to Mexico, urging that 
we accept the excuses of the 
murderers. Ambassador Wilson 
had prior knowledge of the 

Huerta plot. 

In his second article Mr. Mur- 
vray told how Madero came to 
distrust Ambassador Wilson. Mr. 
Murray then began an account 
of the scheme of Manuel Mon- 
dragon—an account which he 
continues in this instalment. 





in the city proper, in Tlalpam, Tacu- 
baya, Coyoacan and other suburbs. 
They dashed hither and thither in auto- 
mobiles, calling upon their accomplices 
in the army to redeem their promises 
and march on to the National Palace. 
Disappointments were met with, many 
of them. Some of the officers recanted. 
Others feared to cast their lot with 
Mondragon. A few were doubtful if 
their troops would follow them against 
Madero. A handful had been arrested. 
Much time was wasted. It was nearly 
dawn ‘before Mondragon managed to 
collect enough soldiers to warrant him 
in making the dash to the palace. Dash 
is the wrong word; in reality it was a 
crawl. First the revolters went to the 
Santiago Military Prison and released 





promised to throw open the door of the 
place to Mondragon. That was about as far as Mon- 
dragon’s calculations had carried him. His idea was 
that, with the National Palace and the bulk of the gar- 
rison of the capital behind him, he could swing the re- 
mainder of the army, stationed at various points through- 
out the republic, to his side. Madero was to be taken 
prisoner and killed. A complacent figurehead of a pro- 
visional president was to be put into office who would act 
as chair-warmer until the ambitious Mondragon could 
manipulate himself into the executive power. Diaz and 
Reyes were to take what Mondragon chose to give them. 
If they grumbled, so much the worse for them. Mon- 
dragon would kill them, too. 

Madero was warned that rebellion was fomenting in 
the capital. He was begged and implored to abort the 
plot by arresting Mondragon and his principal aides, to 
order the transfer of suspected officers of the garrison— 
to do something. Madero was a very foolish little man 
in many respects, especially in his failure to appreciate 
the necessity of not shutting his eyes to the gravity of 
manifold important material considerations with which 
every man charged with the responsibility of government 
in a country like Mexico has to deal. Madero was miles 
from being a practical man. Had he been more practical, 
more ruthless, more energetic, he would still be alive, 
President of Mexico—and the country probably would be 
at peace. Madero refused to take any stock in the plot 
stories which were brought in. He would arrest no one. 
It is incredible, but absolutely true, that adherents of 
his government telephoned to him at Chapultepec Castle 
soon after midnight on Sunday, February 9th, that the 
conspirators were riding and arming; and that Madero 
dismissed them with scant thanks, saying that he would 
attend to the matter in the morning. Other men who were 
warned were not so oblivious to the danger, and moved 
with such effective purpose that, temporarily, at least, 
Mondragon was balked. 

Given this outline of Mondragon’s plans, ends and 
ambitions, let us see, briefly, what happened on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, February 9, 1913. Mondragon and his 
aides carried the flaming torch of rebellion all through 
the night, from midnight on, from barracks to barracks 
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Reyes. He was waiting for them, clad 
in the highly brilliant uniform of a general of division in 
the Mexican army. The uniform became his shroud be- 
fore sun-up. Thence to the penitentiary to loose Felix 
Diaz from his cell. 


AVING thus acquired two “Men on Horseback,” 

Mondragon proceeded to the next thing. He had with 
him maybe two hundred troops and a motley crowd of un- 
armed civilians, the latter all afoot. General Gregorio 
Ruiz, the commandant of the National Palace, was com- 
pacted to let the rebels into the place and yield the small 
garrison with its not too abundant supply of rifles, ma- 
chine guns and ammunition. But Ruiz had been arrested 
and General Lauro Villar, a loyal soldier, intrusted with 
the defense of the palace. Mondragon did not know this. 
In the Calle de Moneda, around the corner from the 
palace, Mondragon halted his men. To Reyes was 
allotted the honor of “capturing” the palace. Reyes, 
on a big black horse, deployed his men before the middle 
of the three front entrances to the palace. He shouted 
with a loud voice for the men inside to open the doors. 
An officer, Colonel Morelos, threw wide a small door 
penetrating one-half of the massive wooden portals of 
the Puerta Principal. He parleyed with Reyes, warned 
him that the garrison was loyal and begged him to desist 
from the attack. Reyes thought that Morelos was bluff- 
ing, that the parley was a subterfuge. He could not see 
behind the door a machine gun with a gunner, hand on 
crank, ready to spray lead into the soldiers massed within 
range outside the palace. “Stop fooling, let us in!” 
angrily demanded Reyes. Morelos closed the door. “Fire!” 
Reyes cried. The little door gaped once more. The ma- 
chine gun spat. Reyes fell dead, riddled. Half of his 
men were whiffed out as summarily. The palace was 
saved to the government. 

A brisk press at this juncture by the federals would 
have ended the revolt. Mondragon was aghast when 
Reyes’s demoralized men, beaten back from the palace, 
panted out the story of what had happened. Everything 
had gone wrong. Mondragon’s plans, so far as fighting 
went, comprehended nothing beyond the capture of the 
palace. He had no alternative course ready. Clearly, it 
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was fatal for the rebels to remain where they were. The 
town was raised, and at any minute loyal troops might 
be upon them. The Ciudadela suggested itself to Mondra- 
gon and Diaz as a refuge, a place where they could catch 
their breath and puzzle out a way for extricating them- 
selves from their dilemma. Mondragon was doubtful about 
the Ciudadela. He had not been able to cajole the com- 
mandant. It was a desperate cast, but his only one. 
Mondragon drew off his men by a detour, to the clock 
which then stood in the middle of a small plaza at the 
head of the street giving upon the Ciudadela, a square 
away. 

Here he halted, indeterminate, fearing to charge the 
Ciudadela and its uncertain quantity of a garrison—un- 
certain both as to numbers and as to its temper. Mon- 
dragon apprehended that his welcome would be warm— 
with the same warmth that had scorched his jacket at 
the National Palace. The fate of the revolt and of the 
conspirators hung in the balance, with the dip of the 
scales against them. While Mondragon and Diaz stood 
in hopeless and helpless hesita- 
tion, a friend of Diaz, an Ameri- 
can, came along. He had heard 
that there was trouble in the 
city, and had started toward the 
Zocalo, or square fronting the 
National Palace, to find out what 
it was all about. He shook hands 
with the two generals and asked 
them what had happened. They 
told him. “What are you going 
to do now?” he queried. Both 
shrugged their shoulders fatalis- 
tically and replied, “Quién sabe?” Thé American, being 
a man of action, flared up, and retorted: “Well, you can- 
not stand here all day like damned fools; you must do 
something. Why don’t you get into the Ciudadela? 
There are only a few men there. You can lick ’em. That 
will give you time to turn yourselves.” Mondragon and 
Diaz conferred. “Muy bien,” said Mondragon. “Muchas 
gracias, senor. Adios! Vamos muchachos!” (“Very well. 
Many thanks, sir! Good-by! Come on, boys!”) The 
garrison in the Ciudadela resisted but feebly, and within 
ten minutes the rebels were in possession. Here is where 
they were penned up for ten days. Besides a refuge, the 
Ciudadela yielded them abundant cannon, machine guns, 
rifles and ammunition. The bulk of the arms and muni- 
tions in the capital were stored in the arsenal. 


Mexican people hold 


HE telling of these things is important for two rea- 

sons. They illustrate impressively upon what flimsy 
and precarious ground the revolt against Madero was 
based, and how easily it might have been overcome by a 
display of energy and initiative on the part of the govern- 
ment in the beginning, and later by anything even re- 
motely resembling aggressive military tactics by Huerta, 
famed as the best tactician and fighting man in the Mexi- 
can army. 

Huerta bestirred himself when news was borne to him 
that rebellion had risen in the capital, and fared forth 
to find Madero. He encountered the President as Madero 
was riding down Avenida Juarez toward the palace, 
astride . showy, gray stallion, at the head of the Chapul- 
tepec dets. Madero dismounted and they talked. 
Huerta ‘ave Madero the “abrazo,” throwing his arms 
about hin) in Mexican fashion, saying: “Sefior Presidente, 





T# IS is not a pleasant story for an Ameri- 

can to write, or an American to read. It 
is not a nice story. But it will explain, per- 
haps, many things, heretofore occult, as to 
the manner in which the Madero government 
was thugged, and the part taken in the thug- 
ging by our ambassador in Mexico. It will 
explain the reason for much of the mistrust of 
the United States and its motives which the 
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I am at your orders.” Madero thanked him and told 
him to assume charge of all the federal forces in the 
capital, replacing General Villar, who had been wounded 
during the firing on the National Palace. Huerta found 
himself with between six and seven thousand men, all 
well armed, with plenty of machine guns and artillery, 
arrayed against Mondragon and Diaz with about five 
hundred, at the outside, not counting an unorganized 
throng of two or three hundred civilians who imagined 
that they saw profit in following the banner of the rebels. 
Few of the rebels ventured from within the shelter of the 
Ciudadela walls at any stage of the revolt. They fought 
from behind cover. 

On that day Mondragon and Diaz were beaten men. 
They were still beaten men when Huerta seized the gov- 
ernment ten days later. They were beaten despite the in- 
competence of the government that was pressing them; 
despite the farcical, spiritless efforts of the loyal federal 
troops to dislodge them, under the vindictive and trea- 
son-meditating Huerta. They were beaten because 
neither outside, nor inside, of 
the City of Mexico did they 
receive encouragement, or ac- 
cessions to their forces. They 
were beaten because they had 
no popular following. They 
were beaten because the time 
was not ripe for the Madero 
government to be overthrown in 
any manner save that in which 


Huerta did it—by treachery 
from within. They were beaten 
—a million times beaten—re- 


gardless of the scores of dispatches which Henry Lane 
Wilson sent to his government which tended to create the 
impression in the United States that they were winning 
overwhelmingly. If one doubts that Wilson perverted the 
truth in his reports to the State Department, let him take 
the trouble to compare such of those reports as were given 
out in Washington for publication with the press reports 
cabled from the City of Mexico to newspapers in the’ 
States during the Decena Tragica. 

Wilson sought to make it appear that the entire re- 
public was seething with revolt. The country remained 
tranquil while the fighting was going on in the capital. 
The only response of the army to Mondragon’s ery came 
from the City of Mexico, and from a small portion of 
the Eleventh Battalion, in barracks in the city of Oaxaca, 
who pronounced futilely for Diaz and were immediately 
shot for doing it. Wilson’s sympathy was out-and-out 
for the rebels. Americans went directly from the Amer- 
ican Embassy to the Ciudadela and spoke words of 
comfort and cheer to Mondragon and Diaz. They were 
told that Wilson was for them, that he was doing his best 
to further their cause in the United States. Wilson 
hampered the government as much as he dared. He 
complained that the firing upon the Ciudadela was en- 
dangering the lives of foreigners; that the Embassy must 
not be included within the zone of fire. Madero placed 
at his disposal for embassy purposes a huge, well-ap- 
pointed house in the village of Tacubaya. Wilson re- 
fused it. He encouraged a junta of anti-Maderista sen- 
ators—his dispatches prove it—to demand of Madero, in 
the name of the Senate, that he resign as the only means 
of stopping the fighting and restoring peace. He threat- 
ened Madero with armed intervention. 


The fourth instalment of “Huerta and the Two Wilsons” will appear in next week’s issue 
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THE GREATEST SPORT IN THE WORLD 
BY W. B. HANNA 


WAS reporting a baseball game in Pittsburg not a 

great while ago. The Giants were ahead in the sev- 
enth inning, and a storm was threatening. Angry clouds 
rolled across Forbes Field, and the lightning was begin- 
ning to crack. The Giants went to the field a run or two 
ahead. It was certain that the storm would not permit 
another inning. The Pirates 


difficult catch? The game is built for the propagation of 
these fascinating surprises. 

A great beauty of baseball is that it contains just the 
right proportion of action and inaction. I think that is one 
of its chief charms. Nothing palls so quickly as con- 
tinuous action—else it must be maintained at a super- 

human clip. Take hockey, polo, 





made a demonstration in their 
half, and with men on bases and 
two out needed only a base hit 
to win. It was so dark that Jack 
Murray, in right field, was not 
visible from the grandstand. The 
Pittsburg batter hit the ball a 
prodigious thump, and __ it 
screamed to right. Just at this 
moment came a flash of light- 
ning. It revealed Murray, his red 
hair shining in the light, just as 
he jumped into the air and 
caught the ball. The storm 
broke, and the game was over. 

In twenty-five years of base- 
ball reporting that was the most 
dramatic picture I have ever 
seen; but I have seen some that 
were not far behind it—catches 
made by fielders who were run- 
ning into crowds or bending 
backward over fences, wonderful 








or basketball; any decrease in 
the speed of the game creates a 
dull spot. The times between in- 
nings in baseball, bringing relax- 
ation amid the whirl and excite- 
ment, are restful and pleasant. 
Then there is that advantage 
that has often been mentioned, 
that the baseball season lasts for 
six months on a stretch. It isa 
hackneyed argument, but a con- 
vineing one, that any game that 
can meet this test and withstand 
it proves its mettle. No other 
game wears so well as baseball. 
Play in baseball is in the open. 
Like Honus Wagner’s legs, it is 
all spread out. The movements 
of the players, and the phases of 
the game, are easy to follow. The 
spectator has it all before him. 
Team work and individual skill, 
tense situations, rapid-fire think- 











infield stops at vital moments, 
home run drives which meant 
victory or defeat and the difference of thousands of dol- 
lars in prize money. Then there have been the incidents 
of another kind but no less exciting: the sudden eject- 
-ment of some irascible star who spoke his opinion of the 
umpire too frankly, or the bombardment of players and 
umpire by pop bottles and other glassware—articles, be 
it said, that were thrown with the prodigality a man may 
properly display when throwing away something that 
doesn’t belong to him! 

Parenthetically, let it be set down that rowdyism in 
baseball is dying out; indeed, it is almost extinct; but 
there will always be occasions to give further proof of 
the integrity and courage of both umpires and players. 

The variety of things that may occur in baseball makes 
it, in my opinion, the most interesting of all sports. A 
pitcher pitches from seventy-five to a hundred and 
twenty-five balls in a game. Consider what might hap- 
pen from any one of them, and you realize the infinite 
possibilities of baseball. The spectator is in a state of 
constant expectancy. This, together with the diversity 
of action that baseball offers, explains its inexhaustible 
appeal. 

It is a sport that presents the most striking contrasts. 
When the Giants were within half an inning of final vic- 
tory in the Giants-Red Sox World’s Series, Fred Snod- 
grass in centre field made his historic muff on an easy 
chance, the error that paved the way to defeat. Every- 
body remembers that play, but how many recall that a 
moment later Snodgrass raced in at full tilt, took a liner 
from just above the ground and consummated a rare, 
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“In a state of constant expectancy” 


ing—and its antithesis, doltish 
cerebration—these, I maintain, 
are not to be found in such quantity or in such alluring 
proportion in any other form of combat. The way base- 
ball has endured, and its steady growth in popular favor, 
are evidence conclusive that most people feel as I do 
about it. Baseball is the melting pot of sports. It is 
played in the United States, Canada, England, France, 
the Philippines, Australia, China, and Japan. In our 
own land men of every nationality play it, pass through 
its crucible, and come out better sportsmen. 

Psychology goes further in baseball than in any other 
form of sporting contest, and the educated man is appre- 
ciative. “Who won the fourth race at Belmont?” whis- 
pers John McGraw to a batter when a mate is on third. 
The opposing pitcher, not knowing that the question was 
irrelevant, thinks the batter is getting profound and sub- 
tle instruction, worries, and loses effectiveness. The mere 
sight of Big Ed Walsh warming up used to be enough to 
stop batting rallies by opponents of the White Sox. Ty 
Cobb swinging three bats is more alarmifg than if he 
swung only one. Hub Purdue worked a bluff spitter on 
the Giants in one game, and they couldn’t touch him be- 
cause they thought he was using his real spitter. 

What other sport ever produced such an array of in- 
dividuality, be that individuality conspicuous for mag- 
netism, virility or eccentricity, as the game that is rep- 
resented by Ty Cobb, King Kelly, Mathewson, M Graw, 
Hugh Jennings, Rube Waddell, Hans Wagne John 
Evers, Pop Anson, Buck Ewing, Bugs Raymor , Nick 
Altrock, Arlie Latham. and the temperamental Heine 
Zimmerman? No dull game could attract such men. 











THE DULLEST SPORT IN THE WORLD 
BY LOUIS GRAVES 


AVING acquired a national flag and a national 
anthem, these United States of America decided 

some forty years ago that they needed a national game. 
Up to that time sport of an individualistic character had 
sufficed; but now no longer could horseback riding, box- 
ing, hunting, running and jumping meet the demands of 
a society that was rapidly becoming effete and citified 
and whose tastes. were becoming communistic. Some 
substitute adapted to new conditions had to be found. 
In an aimless, spasmodic sort of way a game played 
with a ball and bat had come into favor. It had all sorts 
of variations. In New England the rules would not be 
the same as in Pennsylvania or Virginia; the implements 
would differ in size and composition; and the number of 
players en a team—or side, as they called it in those 
days—would be greater in one place than in another. 
But by slow degrees there came 


The pitcher is everything. So much has been talked and 
written about him, and his deeds have been recounted 
with such admiration, that the fans, in rapt contempla- 
tion of his skill, don’t take time to consider that they 
are the dupes day in and day out. They glory in being 
satisfied with nothing. Nothing is right; it is the only 
fair description of what one gets for his money when he 
sits through inning after inning and sees the batsmen 
strike out and pop out in one-two-three order. The 
Napoleons or Cesars of baseball, or whoever make the 
rules, ought to push the pitcher’s box back far enough 
toward second base to give the batsmen—and the on- 
lookers—a fair chance. 

Then there is that fatal fact, professionalism. (I am 
talking only about professional baseball, for that is the 
phase of the game that people know most about and take 
most interest in.) When I know 








to be uniformity; and then, in 
an evil hour for this land of the 
free, some busybodies, who ought 
to have been occupying their 
time in a better way, pounced 
upon this new game of baseball 
and declared it should be the 
national sport. 

It won its place by default. 
The time had come when people 
demanded the privilege of sit- 
ting inert in great crowds and 
seeing a few less lazy human be- 
ings go through physical exer- 
cise. They had no standards, 
in the form of existing games 
with this advantage, by which 
to measure a new game. They 
knew they wanted something, 
and they easily hypnotized them- 
selves into thinking baseball 
filled the bill. It was all they 
had to ehoose, and they chose it. 











that the players I am looking at 
care not a snap of the finger 
what city they happen to be 
representing, that they are 
bought and sold back and forth 
like sheep, that Boston and New 
York might swap whole teams 
overnight and the teams would 
swap uniforms without a tremor 
of protest, it deals a deadly blow 
to my enthusiasm. It makes the 
_ shouting and the tumult of the 
crowds look like the antics of a 
lot of marionettes. 

Though unquestionably the 
most ardent boosters of baseball 
do go to see it played, I have 
found that a great number of 
citizens extol it as a_ patriotic 
duty. It’s a habit-—like rising for 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 
My friends Frothingham and 
Arnstein, for example, dispute 








The worst fault of baseball— 
and it is an unpardonable fault 
in any game that pretends to be a spectacle—is that it 
is not lively. For vivacity I would compare baseball 
with chess or billiards. It is somewhat less exciting 
than a spelling bee. 

Tell a fan that the national game is not lively, and he 
will bid you remember such and such a moment in some 
famous contest, when three men were on base and 
Christy Somebody was pitching and Hans Who’s-This 
cracked a grounder to the shortstop, and so on and so 
forth. But the moments like this are abnormal. You 
go and sit through an hour and a half of dulness to get 
your one thrill. And you are lucky if the thrill comes 
then. I’ve lived in New York thirteen years and have 
seen about thirteen games—(I went to nearly all of ’em 
because of the good company, for some of the most lik- 
able men have the baseball delusion)—and in only one 
have I seen anything half as interesting as the balancing 
acts one can see tne steel riveters on a high building do 
any day free of charge. 

The truth is that baseball has been pitched to death. 


“Sitting inert” 


my verdict vigorously, but when 
I pin them down I learn that 
neither has been to a baseball game in five years. No 
doubt they feel guilty of treason for not visiting the Polo 
Grounds regularly, and hope te make up for it by giving 
a full measure of word-loyalty. 

The only form in which baseballis truly interesting is 
the typographical form. Rice, Lardner, Hanna, Fuller- 
ton and the other arch deceivers seem to be in a gigantic 
conspiracy to keep the public well fooled. It is a suc- 
cessful conspiracy, too. They write such entertaining 
yarns about baseball that it makes you want to see a 
game; then, when you do see it, you are so anxious to 
read what they are going to say about it that you forget 
you’ve been bored. Thus you are caught in a vicious 
circle. 

To put it briefly, baseball is the dullest of all sports. 
I have never been able to understand why the clergymen 
want to prevent its being played on Sunday; there is so’ 
little about the game to distract one’s. attention that the 
grandstand is an ideal place for meditation and 
prayer. 
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FROM CAMERAS WITH A SENSE OF NEWS:/A 


BEGINNING THE HARPER'S WEEK} PIC 





HE centre picture at ing from the views submit- 
the top of this page has ted those which best com- 
been awarded the $10 bine artistic and news 
prize in this week’s pictor- | values. Anyone can_be- 
ial news contest for ama- 
teur photographers. For 
each of the other pictures 
$2 has been paid. Harper’s 
Weekly will make similar 
Portrait study of Miss Margaret Mayo awards every week, choos- 
(by Ruth Hale) 


Bathers at Coney Island who did not. wait for warm days 
but braved the rigors of the winter sea (by E, F. Chase) 


Culebra Cut, Panama, wh the g 
(by Willi@®Russ 
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Jane Poupelet—a self-portrait 














Profile of Mlle. Poupelet’s portrait of herself 


A ‘GREAT FRENCH SCULPTRESS 


THE WORK OF JANE POUPELET 


BY JANET SCUDDER 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—In calling the attention of 
American art lovers to the work of Jane Poupelet, Miss 
Scudder performs a valuable public service. Her own 
enthusiastic appraisal of the French artist’s accomplish- 
ments probably will be equaled in enthusiasm by many 
connoisseurs of sculpture who find their ideals best 
expressed in classic simplic- 
ity of execution and severity 
of design. Jane Poupelet, 
though she is just beginning 
to be known in this country, 
is widely noted on the con- 
tinent and has been decorat- 
ed by the French govern- 
ment with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. She does 
not come in the class of pro- 
lific artists, as she produces 
usually only two or three 
works a year. The works re- 
produced on these pages are 
excellent types of Mlle. 
Poupelet’s choice and treat- 
ment of subjects. 


ANE POUPELET is a 
sculptor whose work it is 
really important for the pub- 
lic to see and to study, and to 
be proud of,—to be proud 
that our own times have pro- 
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duced such a genius. It is no longer necessary to hark 
back to the antique to enjoy the glory and beauty of form 
simply expressed. Jane Poupelet shows this in her 
“Femme & sa toilette’; she has begged, borrowed, or 
stolen from other times and other peoples, she has ex- 
pressed herself and given to the world a record of her 
personality and power that 
will pass on through the 
ages, just as the four mar- 
velous Pompeian bronzes in 
the Naples museum (than 
which no greater art exists) 
have passed on through the 
ages, bringing with them the 
aroma of their own moment 
and a passionate pleasure in 
the beautiful that nothing 
can destroy. | Poupelet’s 
name will be forgotten just 
as the name of the sculptor 
of the Narcissi is forgotten— 
that is unimportant. But 
that we should take note of 
her genius while it lives 
amongst us 7s important. 
Jane Poupelet has _light- 
ed a torch that will shine 
forever: the present world 
should accept its radi- 
ance now and.take joy from 


Owned by Janet Scudder 
A fine example of animal-modeling it. 
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IIE Metropolitan Museum has pur- 

chased this bronze by Jane Poupelet, 
called “Femme a sa Toilette.” Beautiful 
design and simple handling, purged of all 
unnecessary detail, are marked charac- 
teristics of Mlle. Poupelet’s work. With 
the ancients, she has a material appre- 
ciation of that greatness which comes, 
not from bare generalization, but from 
idealization of form. Her sculpture will 
never become tiresome through too much 
emphasis on the following of the model 


In this study from the nude, typical of June Poupelet’s 
sculpture, are found reminiscences of best Pompeian art 





The G. O. P.: “I don’t know about that peanut. He caused me terrible internal pain” 





MARKING 


IN BOOKS 


BY RENE KELLY 


NE of the rules at the library where I do most of 
my reading in off-hours is “Mutilation of the books 
or their margins is strictly forbidden.” I try to live up to 
that rule. Never do I express my opinion of the villain 
on the white paper beside the account of his utmost 
perfidy; never do I seek to correct the cynicism of 
Schopenhauer when he speaks impolitely of the other sex, 
or the egotism of Bernard Shaw, or the immoralism of 
Arthur Schnitzler. No, I take books as I find them, and 
let them go back to the shelves just as they were when 
the library messenger brought them to my desk. All the 
same—what would that severe librarian say to Mark 
Twain marking in books? 
Mark Twain’s library was sold at auction in New York 
a few winters ago. Included were a number of manu- 
scripts. That of The Double-Barreled Detective Story 
is especially treasured by its new possessor because “bar- 
reled” is spelled with only one “r.” ‘You m* y remember 
that this is the tale which begins, “We ougl.c never to do 
wrong when people are looking.” On the cover of the 
manuscript is written the motto: “Never speak the naked 
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truth in the presence of ladies.’ But Mark Twain did 
not hesitate to enrich with mottoes other books than those 
of his own writing. Here is an essay at verse, scribbled 
on a fly-leaf of W. Hamilton Gibson’s Pastoral Days: 


De ladybug hab de golden wing 
De firefly hab de flame 

De bedbug doan hab noth’n ’tall 
But he git dah all de same. 


But Mark Twain was more serious when he noted on 
a margin of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia: “The wise man 
of one age is the idiot of the next.” 

It is comforting to me to read the marginal notes of 
Mark Twain. It half persuades me that I am not wholly 
childish when I mark up the white paper surrounding a 
book’s islands of print. Provided we are improving upon 
our own copies of books, and not those which we have 
borrowed from the Carnegie Branch Library, marking in 
books is indeed a harmless recreation—on about the 
same level, say, as following a baseball game on the 
ticker. 
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AMERICA FIRST 


BY A FAMOUS AMERICAN EDITOR 


aggregate wealth of the United States of Ameri- 

ca was approximately equal to the combined 
wealth of the three most powerful of the twelve belliger- 
ent nations. 

At about the same time the value of the annual 
products of the people of the United States was but little 
less than the value of the combined products of ‘all the 
European belligerents. The foreign trade of the United 
States was inferior only to that of England and that of 
Germany. 

At the beginning of the war practically one-quarter of 
the gold of the world was in the United States—in its 
treasury, in the banks of the United States, or in the 
hands of American citizens. 

In 1914 the leadership of the United States—in relation 
to all the other nations of the world, economically 
speaking, had become absolute and even startling in its 
conspicuousness. 

Early in the year 1915, if not the latter part of the 
year 1914, the population of continental United States 
reached 100,000,000. Only two other civilized nations 
had much more than one-half of this population. 

Owing to the negroes in the United States, the effective 
white population in the United States was not over 
90,000,000. 

Perhaps the population of Germany, which is some- 
thing short of 70,000,000, is more effective, man for man, 
than is that of the United States, considering its whole 
100,000,000. However, even with fair allowance being 
made on account of our colored population, the strength 
of Germany, based upon effective population, is much less 
than that of the United States. 

The population of all the territory of the Russian Em- 
pire is perhaps fifty per cent greater than the present 
population of the United States; but the strength of the 
Russian population is, man for man, so much less than 
that of the population of the United States, by reason of 
the race inferiority of a large section of that population, 
as to make it possible that the Russian people would be 
inferior in strength to the people of the United States, 
even if the institutions of civilization were as general in 
Russia as they are in the United States. But, conditions 
being such as they are, it is doubtful if the man force of 
Russia today is as great as that of England; which is 
less than half as great as that of the United States. Be- 
yond this, the Russian state is generally weakened be- 
cause, instead of its population being homogeneous or 
even a well-mingled and mixed heterogeneous population, 
it is composed of a great number of separate nations 
welded together by force—nations, each of which is com- 
posed of a distinct race, some of which have not only 
different rejigions from the Russian, but antagonistic re- 
ligions. 

The annual increase of the population of Russia has 
been estimated by W. T. Stead at 2,000,000; which is 
practically the same as has latterly been the increase of 
the population of the United States. The population of 
Germany has been increasing latterly at the rate of some- 
thing less than 1,000,000 per annum. The present white 
population of not only Great Britain, but the whole of 
her colonies combined, is something less than 60,000,000. 


A T THE outbreak of the present European war the 


The native colored population of England’s colonies are 
rather a source of military and financial weakness than 
of strength to Great Britain. 

Germany has no white man’s territory outside of her 
European boundaries; and this European territory of 
hers is now supersaturated. 

While France has territories in Northern Africa capable 
of sustaining a large white population, the increase of 
the French people, both at home and in her African 
colonies, is negligible, and will probably continue to be 
negligible. 


HE territory of the home country of the United 

Kingdom is more supersaturated than that of Ger- 
many. The population of Great Britain can only grow 
to any considerable extent in the future through her 
dominion colonies; and it is doubtful as to how long these 
self-governing dominions wil! remain a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Lack of home territory, and other conditions, make it 
impossible for other of the European nations, than those 
mentioned, to compete with the United States in the mat- 
ter of population. 

By means of conquest some of the colonies of the 
colonial territory of France or Great Britain might 
change hands politically. 

Were Germany to obtain French territory in Northern 
Africa, she might build up a great population there with 
her home surplus; but German rule of the present Anglo- 
Saxon self-governing dominions would not change the 
Anglo-Saxon character of their people. 

Now that the European white races have—having 
passed over the full width of North America—reached 
the Pacific Ocean, it is inevitable that, sooner or later,— 
sooner rather than later—the Asiastics and Europeans 
will be at warfare in a military way as they are now in 
an economic way. 

It was not necessary that there should have been a 
great war in Europe (and that the internation conflagra- 
tion in Europe should have destroyed the best part of the 
European people and have worked vast injury to the 
economic condition of Europe), in order that the United 
States should have rapidly forged ahead, not only of in- 
dividual European states, but of all Europe together. 

During the nearly half century of peace, or compara- 
tive peace, in Europe, the United States overtook and 
passed, one after another, each of the great European na- 
tions in the matter of population and wealth, and hence in 
force until, as it has been said before, she had actually 
gained the hegemony of all the world’s nations long before 
the present European war broke out. Still, there can be no 
question whatever but that the relative position of the 
United States, as compared with each of the European 
states, is rapidly changing in favor of the United States 
as a result of the war. 

The United States is not only progressing relatively to 
Europe, but intrinsically, both in population and general 
economics. In the latter respect, though not in the 
former, its progress is being made more rapid by reason 
of this war. 

The reason underlying Great Britain’s supremacy in 
the financial world for so long has been that, until the 
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emergence of the United States, Great Britain has been 
the wealthiest nation in the world. Just as the money 
centre of any country is bound to be in the city of the 
greatest wealth, so is the money centre of the world bound 
to be on the territory of the wealthiest nation. Financial 
supremacy was bound, sooner or later, to be transferred 
from England to America, war or no war. Universal 
human conservatism—that is to say, habit and custom— 
is a great force, and to this force alone is due the fact 
that for a decade or more London, rather than New York, 
has been the money centre. 

For over a century Britain has ruled the waves. 

For a generation or more Prussia has dominated con- 
tinental Europe. 

The conflict between Germany and England today has 
perhaps points of similarity to the Roman-Carthage con- 
flict and the conflict between the Athenians and 
Spartans. 


UT in those other two great conflicts the contestants 

were the two most powerful nations of the then 
civilized world. At present, the conflict between England 
and Germany lies between two nations who, had they 
been united, would have been unequal in a contest, either 
military or economic, with the United States, had the 
latter recognized in time and prepared for a conflict. 

Even in case of victory by either Germany or England, 
the victor can, at most, only obtain as a prize the second 
place in the community of nations. To the extent that 
both are injured, or that either one is injured by this 
war, to just that extent, and perhaps more, will the na- 
tion of the United States be raised to a higher level as 
compared with either or both of these two belligerent 
nations. 

Politically speaking, then, the war in Europe today is 
a war to hasten the progress of the United States to the 
position of world domination. 

To one who is not a Socialist it must be considered a 
fact, though lamentable, that the hierarchic system must 
prevail amongst private individuals. There can be no 
doubt but that for long ages yet to come the individuals 
amongst the family of nations must be governed by a 
similar system. There must be an almost all-powerful, 
if not an all-powerful, nation that can, if it wills, control 
the political actions of the other states. 

There was a pax Romana. There is just passing a 
pax Britannica. 

Hereafter, the peace of the world must depend upon the 
American people; and much else must depend upon them 
—leadership, direction, and control. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY for April 8, 1916 


The American nation might be compared with England 
as one would compare a son with his father: Long after 
the son has obtained his full maturity and perfect—at 
least potential—independence of his father, the son re- 
tains the habit acquired in childhood of obedience to and 
respect for his father. In like manner, the father con- 
tinues to require such obedience and respect from his 
son. Often enough these two sets of habits result in an 
anomalous, absurd, and even laughable situation. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the American 

son of the British father revolted and established 
independence in a political way over one hundred years 
ago, the American people have, in spite of all their brag- 
gadocio, regarded the British father as a father instead 
of just another individual. 

It has been these two sets of habits—the English and 
the American habit—that have so long bolstered up the 
English credit—financial and other. 

The keen-minded American, while his heart bleeds 
at seeing the pain and suffering of the parent coun- 
try, cannot now refrain from some exultation, or at least 
some resignation, such as the son and heir of a wealthy 
man must feel when his father lies suffering on his death- 
bed. 

It needs not that England should be crushed and 
ruined in order that the American heir should become 
possessed of the better part of what would be coming 
through his heirship. 

Within two, three, or four decades of necessity, the 
American people will be intervening in all international 
and world affairs—settling disputes between nations, and 
suppressing such international conflicts as may, by dis- 
turbing the world’s peace, disturb the serenity of the 
American people. 


T THIS writing there seems to be an almost universal 
acquiescence on the part of the American people to 
the project of a great naval expansion. Of course we are 
pretending that our budding naval policy is dictated by 
caution—by a sense of necessity for self-defense in any 
emergency. But, consciously or unconsciously, the peo- 
ple as a whole are adapting themselves to a situation that 
is more or less recognized to be inevitable. 

Whatever may be the final outcome of the present 
movement against militarism, there can be no doubt but 
that, in an early future, whatever may be the military 
establishments of other nations on land and sea, the mili- 
tary strength of the United States, as compared with the 
rest of the world’s nations, will be dominant. ; 


CONSTANCE 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


IRST time we met I saw her not. 
But fancy read her lovely spirit right: 
Soft as the dark her voice 
That made my lonely heart rejoice. 


‘Twas night, 


When next we met, or ere I heard her speak 
My fancy fared afar her like to seek: 
Where had I seen that face— 
In Reynolds’ or in Romney’s grace? 


And when she spoke—most like a morning child 
Waking to wonder—how her spirit smiled! 
Then voice and face were one: 
Music and Art in unison. 
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Brigadier General Pershing (indicated by arrow) reviews the armed motor-cycle squadron 


OUR ARMYS MOST MOBILE 


HEN Pancho Villa and his men came across the 

border to sack and slay in Columbus, the United 
States soldiers could not inflict adequate punishment be- 
cause they could not take their machine guns with them 
in their swift pursuit of the retreating outlaws. In a 
remarkably short time after the army had telegraphed an 
order, a squadron of machine guns mounted on motor- 
cycles came to the border. They will be used in the 





An intimate view of the cycle and its gun 


WEAPONS 














A view illustrating the possibilities of the motor-machine 
gun as an offensive weapon in a charge 


pursuit of Villa and in defense of any border towns that 
may be attacked in the future. But there is food for re- 
flection in the statements of army officers that if the 
armed motor-cycles had been part of the equipment at 
Columbus before the raid, Villa probably would not have 
escaped immediate capture. 



































In this way the motor-cycle squs d would repel an aero plane attack 
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“THE MERRY WIVES” 


EW YORK’s slogan of “some- 
thing doing every minute” is 
rapidly becoming “doing something 
for Shakespeare every minute.” It is 
a dull week in which no new revival [& 
is staged, no new gridiron leased for 
pageant purposes. The latest venture ] 
is Mr. James K. Hackett’s production } 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor. | 
Desire to pay tribute to William jf 
Shakespeare was not the only thing | 
in Mr. Hackett’s mind when he select- 
ed this play. For a long time one of 
his ambitions has been to appear as 
Falstaff, a part which his. father, 
James Henry Hackett, played a gen- 
eration or two ago. There was con- 
siderable interest in seeing what the 
younger member of the family could 
do with his legacy. Unfortunately, a 
sudden illness upset his plans, and 
forced him to seek another Falstaff. 
He secured Thomas A. Wise, who 
gives a fine performance—considering 
the invariable criticism of blataney with which we meet 
each new Falstaff. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor was the Fair and Warmer 
of its age. What superiority it has in poetry is offset 
by its lack of originality. The only interesting persons 
in the play are those that Shakespeare stole from his 
own earlier works: chiefly Falstaff and Mistress Quickly. 
Even Sir Hugh Evans, who is the next: nearest approach 
to interestingness, is a modification of Shakespeare’s 
earlier creation: Fluellen. The new characters are com- 
monplace: Fenton and Anne—“lovely Anne Page,” to 
be sure, yet perhaps the most uninteresting heroine 
Shakespeare ever made. Far worse is Falstaff in decay. 
Both charm and genius have left him. Once he made 
Prince Hal wince with his witticisms; now he is the butt 
of such feeble wits as Nym and Bardolph. Falstaff de- 
generated because Shakespeare was out of touch with 
him, because he had become influenced by the banal rep- 
resentations of his own creature, and because Queen 
Elizabeth had bid him portray Falstaff in love. Being a 
sound, moral Englishman, Shakespeare was forced to 
make Falstaff not only an old reprobate, but an old 
fool. 

Mr. Wise is so obviously enjoying himself when he acts 
Falstaff that he provides a naive charm of his own. Be- 
sides, a large part of his audience is unaware that there 
is another and more charming Falstaff. At the same 
time it is familiar enough with the movies to greet 
the basket-dumping incidents as old friends. Conse- 
quently, our rather scholastic arguments are of little 
import. At any rate, Mr. Wise succeeded in being 
laughed at. 

In Mr. Hackett’s production the two “merry wives” 
are played by Miss Viola Allen and Miss Henrietta Cros- 
man. Of the two, Miss Crosman seemed less conscious 
of her own comedy—though both of them stuck to tradi- 
tion,—entering laughingly, and exiting hilariously. Paul 
Gordon, as Fenton, and Charles W. Butler, as the Host 
of the Garter Inn, were brightest among the lesser per- 
sonages, 
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Our newest Falstaff 


‘tion. 


HE STAGE 


“ THE GREAT PURSUIT ” 


R. HACKETT’S production of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
} was not permitted to give the week 
} an entirely Elizabethan tinge. Late 
} Victorianism took a spurt when Joseph 
} Brooks staged The Great Pursuit. 
} Under the title of The Idler this play 
W by C. Haddon Chambers was first pro- 
} duced at the old Lyceum Theatre in 
1890, with Effie Shannon, Herbert 
i} Kelcey and Georgia Cayvan in the 
f! cast. The first London performance 
I was given a year later with a com- 
pany that included Sir George Alex- 
a ander, Gertrude Kingston, and John 
Mason. 

# Had Shakespeare been living, he 
M) would doubtless have been summoned 
# to this country to bring The Merry 

Wives of Windsor up to date. Such 
| resuscitation being out of question, 
} the actors did the best thing under the 

circumstances by reading the lines 

with a Stratford-on-the-Sound inflec- 
But Mr. Chambers was not so fortunate. Being 
alive it was incumbent upon him to come to this country 
and inject twentieth century enthusiasms into his mild 
Victorian pageant. Mr. Chambers did his best. He de- 
leted hansoms, and substituted taxis. He banished 
“asides,” and put in telephones. Euchre fell before the 
onslaught of auction bridge. 

It was like pouring oil on troubled fires. What was 
once a strange mixture of comedy and melodrama, 
became an event stranger mixture of comedy, Bayard 
Veiller melodrama, and Victorian innuendos. And all 
this with no real change in the nature of the play: it is 
still one of the familiar type that depends 

(a) On the orchids the wife leaves on the table, when 
she hides behind the portiéres in her lover’s apartment, at 
the unexpected arrival of her husband; 

(b) On mating off the entire cast in more or less com- 
panionable twos, at the fall of the final curtain. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Brooks has given The Great Pursuit 
such a fine cast that the performance is decidedly a suc- 
cess. There are eight players whose names merit eigh- 
teen-candle-power signs. They act the humorous por- 
tions of the play with genius, the melodramatic portions 
without roaring, and the dull parts with enthusiasm that 
spells quasi-redemption. Miss Marie Tempest, in the 
role of Mrs. Glynn-Stanmore, tops the list. In the original 
play this réle was largely a silent one. In addition to the 
modernizations noted above, Mr. Chambers altered his 
play so as to give Miss Tempest more lines. In so doing 
he did almost as much for his play as if he had lopped off 
an entire act. Miss Tempest is one of the finest actresses 
of comedy réles we have, and her performance in The 
Great Pursuit is pure enjoyment. 

The other seven celebrities were Bruce McRae, W. 
Graham Browne, Montagu Love and Charles Cherry— 
fine actors all, and well cast; Miss Cynthia Brooke, who 
made an excellent foil for Miss Tempest; Miss Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry, who did her best with another rdéle that 
e dn’t fit her; and Miss Jeanne Eagles, who shows what 
,an be done with a two-by-four part. 





A REALLY FINE SHAKESPEARE REVIVAL 


The art of Sir Herbert Tree in his pro- 
duction of “Henry VIII” is seen in the 
ability of the players who support 
him. Lyn Harding and Edith Wynne 
Matthison are stars in their own rights 


Photographs by White 





Sir Herbert Tree as Wolsey (centre) 
and Lyn Harding as Henry VIII 
(above) are impressive figures in 
the impressive production of one of 
Shakespeare’s least impressive plays 


“Henry VIII” is pure pageantry, according to many. Tree’s produc- 
tion is more than that, but its coronation scene is a lovely pageant 








R. CHESTERTON is at 

some pains to demonstrate 
that, even though he has called his 
latest book The Crimes of England, 
he has no intention of overlooking 
the crimes of England’s enemies. 
So he devotes his first chapter to 
the crimes of Germany, treating 
them in the form of a letter to a 
mythical German professor. Then 
he goes on to enumerate the crimes 
of his own country, which in cata- 
log form are: the abandonment of 
Napoleon III., failure to aid Den- 
mark against Prussia, harshness 
toward Ireland, and the alliance 
with Prussia after Waterloo. “I 
think,” concludes Mr. Chesterton, 
“our whole history in Ireland has 
been a vulgar and ignorant hatred 
of the crucifix, expressed by a cru- 
cifixion. I think the South African 
war was a dirty work which we did 
under the whips of money-lenders. _ 
[ think Mitchelstown was a disgrace; I think Denshawi 
was a deviltry.” But he finds a redemptive factor:— 
“Whoever we may have wronged, we have never wronged 
Germany.” And in the beautifully written chapter on 
the Battle of the Marne, which ends the book, the lover 
of England can find patriotic balm for whatever lashes 
Mr. Chesterton may previously have delivered. 
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FTER a man has been reading a lot of the newer 
novels that treat with a queer technique assort- 
ments of queer people and queer ideas, it is a fine and 
salutary thing for him to be able to turn to William Allen 
White’s stories of his Kansas people, who, of course, 
are not exclusively Kansan in any sense, but universal. 
Five of Mr. White’s stories, published in a volume called 
God’s Puppets, have the same narrative power and moral 
sturdiness that distinguished A Certain Rich Man. Mr. 
White can declaim against the cardinal sins without be- 
coming didactic, and his realism is free from sordidness. 
Besides, you will not very often find a writer who, with 
as little apparent technical finesse, makes his characters 
so palpably alive and vigorous. One is especially taken 
with a certain Colonel Longford, who is the hero of the 
first story in the book and a more or less outstanding 
figure in two of the others. 


N PREPARING a concise and fairly informative 
handbook called Practical Stage Directing for Ama- 
teurs, Emerson Taylor has proceeded on the theory that 
amateur theatrical effort ought to be inspired by a desire 
to interpret good plays seriously and conscientiously. He 
therefore prescribes a rather 
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NY book with the title The 
Mastering of Mexico can be 
reasonably sure of its share of at- 
tention at this particular time. And 
though the military exploits related 
in Kate Stephens’s book are those 
of Cortez and his gentleman-ad- 
venturers four hundred years ago, 
they contain a large measure of 
general interest beside their his- 
torical value. Bernal Diaz of Cas- 
tile tells the story, and makes a 
real romance of the conquest of 
“New Spain.” 


HE incredibly perilous career 
of Nayland Smith and _ his 
Watsonian friend Dr. Petrie con- 
tinues indomitably through The 
Return of Dr. Fu-Manchu, Sax 
Rohmer’s newest contribution to 
the literature of thrills. The gantlet 
run by these two embattled Eng- 
' lishmen is composed of assassins 
from all parts of the Orient, strange and picturesque and 
malignant animals, obscure poisons and a_ seductive 
Egyptian lady who-provides what is called the heart- 
interest. And although the Chinese arch-plotter is ap- 
parently slain at the end of the book, there are hints of 
a sequel. The Fu-Manchu stories are the very best kind 
of adventurous extravaganza, written to the Sherlock 
Holmes formula, but with stage-settings and accessories 
all their own. 
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O THE German soldier war is a business, to the 

French soldier a holy crusade, to the English soldier 
it is to a very large extent a sporting adventure. When 
all the books of the war have been written, we may ex- 
pect to see these varying national points of view reflected 
in German, French and English first-hand narratives of 
the men who have been fighting each other. There is at 
hand an excellent example of the way this idea works 
out, the book being The First Hundred Thousand, by 
Ian Hay. It can never possibly be called a great war 
book, because it treats lightly and casually of only the 
more superficial aspects of training camp and trench life, 
never ventures anywhere near the deeper phases of the 
conflict in Europe and carefully avoids what are col- 
loquially known as the horrors of war. 

But is it not entirely probable that readers who have 
for months harrowed their souls with attempts to com- 
prehend the colossal tragedy of a continent will turn 
with joyful relief to a bright and sympathetic narrative 
of how Private Bing tried to learn French, or of how 
Subaltern Fitz-Fitz circumvented the Staff Officer? Is 

not the bluff humor of trench 





exacting regimen of hard re- 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


existence as much a part of 





hearsing, enlightened choice of 
plays and competent stage di- 
rection. The routine is a bit 
too stiff for ordinary amateur 
purposes, but even the most 
frivolous amateur group can 
find a lot of useful information 
in Mr. Taylor’s book. 

There are maps of stage to- 
pography and a glossary that 
will enable any amateur to con- 
verse in the argot of back-stage. 
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GOD’S PUPPETS 


THE CRIMES OF ENGLAND 
The John Lane Company, New York 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
PRACTICAL STAGE DIRECTING FOR AMATEURS 


E. P. Dutton & Company, New York 
THE MASTERING OF MEXICO 
The Macmillan Company, New York $1.5 
THE RETURN OF DR. FU-MANCHU By Sax Rohmer 

Robert M. McBride & Company, New York 


THE FIRST HUNDRED TH¢; SAND By Ian Hay 
The Houghton-Mifflin Compar.y’, Boston 


the picture as the waste and 
desolation between the lines? 
When soldiers’ yarns can be 
told as Ian Hay tells them, not 
flippantly or with any callous 
disregard for the realities of 
war, but in the pulse-stirring . 
key to which Kitchener’s men 
bellow: “Are we downhearted? 
No?”—there is given us a val- 
uable addition to the literature 
of war. 


By G. K. Chesterton 
$1.00 


By William Allen White 
$1.25 


By Emerson Taylor 
$1.00 
By Kate Stephens 
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$1.35 


$1.50 








AMERICAN GUNS ON MEXICAN SOIL 
































A real skirmish with the new type of mountain field gun near Agitos Pass 
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The sprayer and a 
can of the fluid used 
in it for cleaning cars. 
This fluid costs $3 a 
gallon, $2 a half gal- 
lon and $1.25 a quart. 
The sprayer is includ- 
ed at these prices 


MOTOR CAR CLEANSERS AND CLOCKS 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


HE fact that a great deal of 

innocent pride surges through 
the veins of every motor car 
owner when he beholds his ma- 
chine, shining like a newly 
caught trout in front of his door, 
has little to do with my reason 
for showing here an appliance 
specially designed to make his 
car so shine. Of course, it should 
not be overlooked. A man’s 
pride in the appearance of his 
car influences his general treat- 
ment of it, and tends to make 
him careful with it. But the 
real importance of keeping one’s 


The device shown at the bot- 
tom of this page is made for 
the purpose. It comprises a 
sprayer and a special fluid to 
be used therein. This fluid 
loosens, absorbs and _ elimi- 
nates dust and forms a pro- 
tective film on the surface to 
which it is applied. It is non- 
inflammable, non-combustible 
and non-poisonous. 

To use it you spray the 





A small electric signal 
for electrically equipped 


small cars. Complete 
with ten feet of double 
insulated wire, $6 


body of your car and then wipe it with cheese-cloth. 

Except when your car is plastered with mud this spray- 

ing device renders the use of a hose unnecessary. 
Incidentally, motor cars are not the only things to 





car clean is that dirt is the natural 
enemy of everything made by man, 
especially machinery, and other metal 
products. 

Dirt and dust that are allowed to 
cling for long to any valuable surface 
attach themselves thereto with in- 
creasing tenacity, and the longer they 
are allowed to remain attached, the 
harder they are to remove. Likewise, 
the longer they are allowed to remain, 
the more damage they do to the sur- 
face on which they are clinging. So 
that, when finally removed, they leave 
the said surface a legacy of pock- 
marks, scratches and similar abrasions. 

Why are motor cars painted, any- 
way? To improve their appearance? 


If you are interested in knowing 
where you can obtain any of the 
articles on this page, write to 
the Motor Editor. He will glad- 
ly answer any of your questions 








which this method of cleaning may be 
applied. Furniture, woodwork, bronzes, 
marble and many other substances re- 
spond to its treatment. . 

So much for the outside of your 
car. 

Have you ever heard of carbon? 
Foolish question. You wish you 
hadn’t. Do you know what causes 
carbon deposits in the cylinder heads 
and on the valves of your car? If 
you don’t, any automobile man can 
tell you in a-few words. My question 
is: Do you know how to remove car- 
bon, easily and economically? - 

Scraping is one method of remov- 
ing it. The use of chemicals and the 
oxyacetylene method are also used. 





Not so. What could be more 
magnificent and _ eye-filling 
than the polished surface of 
an aluminum body? Cars are 
painted because, if they were 
not painted, they would be 
corroded and scratched and 
eaten away by dust, dirt, 
moisture, and other com- 
ponents of the atmosphere. 








al But they usually entail ex- 
pense and inconvenience, and 
often damage the metal parts. 

The device illustrated in 
the middle of this page re- 
moves carbon by the use of 
superheated steam. It works 
not merely once or twice a 
month, but every day, when- 
ever your car is running. It 











Paint is a protector. There- 

fore it is essential that the 

paint be in turn protected. 
Most 


Showing how the spray described on this 
page is used for cleaning motor cars 


prevents the formation of car- 
bon deposits and at the same 
time makes for a perfect com- 














above 
wheel, $2.50 


Fastens 
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Rubber encased clock for 
Ford cars. The rubber pre- 
vents clock from being jar-. 
red and also insulates 1t. 


steering 





enamel 
baked on, and then var- 
nished and polished by 
hand. Hard though it un- 
doubtedly is, this baked 
paint is rapidly pitted, its 
finish ruined and its ef- 
ficiency lowered by accu- 
mulations of dust and mud. 
The only way to keep it 
working to preserve the 
metal that makes up your 
car is to clean it as often as 
possible. 

It is now easy to do this. 


automobiles are bustion of the fuel charge, 
given about four coats of which also cuts down gasoline 
paint, which is consumption. 


The clocks shown on this 
page are the outcome of experi- 
ments conducted with a view 
to producing a time-piece that 
would not be affected either by 
jars and vibration, or electric 
and magnetic forces. They are 
set in red rubber, which assimi- 
lates shocks, and also serves as 
an insulator. ° 

I shall be glad to tell any 
reader where the articles de- 
scribed on this page may be 
bought. 





Rubber encased clock 
for the dashboard of 
any standard car. Live, 


red rubber, prevents 
jarring oj clock and al- 
so insulates it, $3 
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A QUESTION 


BY LEE WILSON DODD | 


LL writing for publication is 
more or less a pose. An author 

tries, instinctively, to put his best 
foot foremost. He avoids so far as 
possible those little slips in gram- 
mar and good usage native to his un- 
studied daily speech. Dictionary at 
elbow, he corrects, if he rely not on 
the proofreader, his somewhat un- 
certain spelling. He looks up his 
references and compares his quota- 
tions. (This is called scholarship.) 
But these things are superficial. The 
taint of pose strikes deeper, into the 
very pith of an author’s thought. 
Thoughts cultivated and pruned for 
publication are seldom the genuine 
sprouts from an author’s mind. Most ~». 
of them are hybrids from transplant- I 
ed seedlings—selected nursery stock. 


The wild, homely growth is scrupu- | | Your Company Breakfast 


























lously concealed from the public eye. 
Thus my friend A., I find, passes Hl 


with the general reader for a man of ‘ | Bubble Bonbons--- 

daring, revolutionary ideas. He is \ : ° 

very strong on the emancipation of Airy Fe ood Confe ctions 

woman. Many times in print has he We venture that for company you serve Puffed Wheat or Rice. 


; oe } ; Certainly you do if you know them. 
asserted that woman has the right to Puffed Grains have no rivals as gala-day foods. 


work out her own destiny, = Nothing can match their flaky crispness, or their fascinating flavor. 
trameled by the conventions of so- They seem like extras—like rare dainties—designed for a festal meal. 


ciety and the home. A. is a widower 
But Why Not Every Day? 


with an only child, a daughter. The 
irl is stage-struck, and I believe she bode, 

g stage-struck, a d e But why do these bewitching morsels seem too good for daily use 

by home folks? 


has a grain of talent and could be- 
Some housewives serve them Sunday mornings only. 


‘ come a proficient actress. At least 

she has not learned to pronounce the One girls’ school serves them Mondays—to start the week with cheer. 
English tongue along Broadway. She _ Yet these are whole-grain foods. And, in some ways, the best foods 
sa lied Aicl-a Nii in existence. They are prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process, so every 
1s therefore needed along Broadway. food cell is exploded. Every atom feeds. 


Yet A. has absolutely forbidden her No —_ — or rice food is so fitted for digestion. None is such 
< a : : ‘9 a scientific product. 

to think of a stage career. He is de They look like bonbons—that is true. They taste like toasted nuts. 

termined that she shall stay at home But that’s all due to a wonderful process, which makes them perfect 

and keep house for him like a nice, foods. 


sensible girl, and, in due season, mar- 


ry a man of property. 

On the other hand B., whom I | Puffed WwW heat en lie 
know more slightly, is in print a ° Far 
thoroughgoing conservative. The ii Pi if fed Rice West 1%e 
old, the tried, the secure, render him 
eloquent. The sanctity of home life Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 
may almost be called his hobby. So 


it is a little odd, perhaps, to discover 
































Puffed Grains are all-day foods. Breakfast should bring them with 
sugar and cream, or mixed with any fruit. For luncheons and suppers, 














that he wanders perpetually about serve in bowls of milk. Between meals, let hungry children eat them 
the earth with the undivorced wife | ae — bs — “= _ — - co ar wi a 

: : ou have countless uses for whole-grain tit-bits which so easily digest. 
of a former friend. It seems that the Nj Even economy suggests them, because nothing goes to waste. And three 
former friend (who is not an author) H Puffed Grains supply variety. No day should omit them. 
does not believe in divorce, and thus i 
makes it impossible for B. to regular- The Quaker Oats (@mpany 
ize his present relationship. Yet I | Sole Makers 


cannot truthfully affirm that this lit- 
tle difficulty appears in any marked 
degree to prey upon B.’s active and | 
buoyant mind. | 


(1247) 




















: Please say you saw it in Harper's Weekly 
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O you like parties? If you do, then you should 

not lose a moment’s time in accepting this 
invitation to a six months’ party in the heart of 
New York as the guest of 


VANITY FAIR 








| itn how 
pany 


ae Hlomecand mata 


NEE es Salli 








Don’t miss it! Music! 
Singing! Theatricals! 
Dancing! Evening Dress! 
You simply MUST come 
to this party for sophis- 
ticated people. 











Vanity Fair’s Special Offer 


A Six Month’s Pleasure-Party 
in New York for $1 


You think nothing, in your 
poor deluded way, of spending 
$2 for a single theatre ticket, or 
for three faded gardenias, when 
for only $1 you can secure six 
issues of Vanity Fair. If you 
want to blossom out into a so- 
phisticated New Yorker; if you 
want to become a regular, 
Class-A, 12-cylinder, self- 
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You positively won’t know your- 
self when you get back home 
after that six months’ party in 
what is now the gayest capital 
of the world. And, which is 
much more to the point, your 
friends won’t know you either. 


Your own blood relatives won’t 
know you. They’ll probably 
think you're some visiting Euro- 
pean crowned head in disguise. 
Such aplomb! Such ease of man- 
ner, such habiliments de luxe, 
such wide learning, such bril- 
liant wit, such many sided cul- 
ture, and oh! such exquisite 
savoir faire. 


So just hop on to Vanity Fair’s 
special, all- Pullman, all-anthra- 
cite, all-vestibuled buffet and 
drawing-room express, and come 
for a six months’ party in the 
heart of New York—without leav- 
ing your own home, and with- 
out spending a cent more than $1. 


You'll find your round-trip 
ticket in the opposite corner 








Please say you saw tt in Harper's Weekly 























| contrasting plumage. 





It has often enough been noted 
that what we think, and what we 
think we think, are birds of strongly 
Thus I do not 


_ at all mean to suggest that my 





friends A. and B. are artful hypo- 
crites. No. The question I now 
think that I think is troubling me, 
seems rather this: 

Is it possible (and if possible, is it 
desirable) for those of us who write 
to give the world the crude native 
ideas by which we regulate our lives, 
instead of the hothouse ideas with 
which we merely decorate our liter- 
ary reputations? 

Granted the change, would the 
proud garden of letters become’ at 
once a weed-choked desert? 

But first of all, is it really pos- 
sible for any man, born with that 
curious psychic twist called “literary 
ability,” to do this thing? 

I have been searching my own 
secret soul and I am not convinced 
it is possible. The essence of good 
writing is make-believe. When an 
author, however humble, sits at his 
desk or his typewriter, the mists of 
illusion rise round him and he is soon 
lost in the pictured fog. He seems 
to himself, and indeed he is, a man 
apart. My friend A., for example, 
with pen in hand, is no longer the 
anxious and careful father of one 
daughter, but the passionate and en- 
thusiastic champion of Woman—ab- 
stract Woman, that troubling, beau- 
tiful, fantastic dream. And so may 
B., thumping his magic keys, call 
before him in vision a violent World, 
disorganized by impiety and radical 
thought—an abstract, illusory World 
—a dream World to be warned and 
saved by a satiric short story or a 
slashing review. In short, we who 
write, in the very act of composition, 
suffer an ink-change into something 
rich and strange. And though we 
cannot balance our small personal 
accounts, we are capable at such 
times of settling the fiscal policy of 
the nation. 

Nevertheless, since few things are 
impossible to man, the wonder might 
conceivably be accomplished—were 
it worth the effort. Let us suppose 
that my friend A., convinced of its 
novelty, has decided to attempt the 
miracle. White paper is before him; 
he writes— 

“Woman has today, after long 
ages of slavery to man, found herself. 
At last she is able to stand alone. 
Her future—the future of the race— 
is in her hands.” 

He pauses; his brow is corrugated; 
he is breathing hard. 
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Presently, his finger-nails whiten- | 
ing as he grips his fountain-pen, A. 
draws a line through this passage, | 
and rewrites it as follows— | 

“My daughter has today, after 
long years of slavery to me, found 
herself. At last she is able to stand 
alone. Her future—the future of the 
American stage—is in her hands.” 

As he studies this substituted pas- 
sage his face grows purple, con- 
vulsed. 

Once more (though now his hand 
trembles) he seizes his pen, draws a 
broad line through the offending 
paragraph, and slowly, painfully, sets | 
down these words— | 

“Woman is the natural conserva- 
tor of domestic life. Her primary 
duties must always lie within the 
home. The homeless woman is a | 
menace to society.” | 

His pen falters, his head drops for- 
ward; his body relaxes, slides from 
chair to floor; he has fainted away. 

Only thus perhaps, through some 
such supreme and exhausting crisis, 
will an accredited author one day un- | 
veil for us—himself, as in himself 
he really is! 

The further question, as to wheth- 
er it is desirable that this be brought 
to pass, I must leave to those un- 
biassed consumers—the general read- 
er and the tired business man. 


QUI S EXCUSE S ACCUSE 


By MartHa Kran 


HAT the wife of the rector of 

All Angels was unfaithful to him | 
was known to all the congregation. 
That the rector knew his wife was 
unfaithful, and knew that his con- | 
gregation knew it, was also known to 
them. 

Whether it was fortitude, or 
patience, or cowardice, or laziness, 
that caused him to pretend not to 
know it, was a mooted question. 

Certain members felt thrills of ex- 
citement, each Sunday, as he ap- 
proached and read the seventh com- 
mandment. 

He was dignity personified, she | 
the embodiment of mirth. She 
danced through the Decalogue to the 
sound of his prayers. 

When he took an overdose of 
chloral, her weeds were the latest 
mode and decidedly becoming. 

And still his flock ask themselves 
and each other, “Was he Saint or | 
Sinner?” | 
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Cleans White and Fancy 
Colored Kid Shoes | 


N FRANCE a man sus- 
pected of crime is con- 
sidered guilty until he can 
prove himself innocent. But 
in America no man is con- 
sidered guilty in the eyes of 
the law until he has been 
proved guilty. 
| Since you live in America, 
| cpply the American princi- 
| | ple. 





Never regard an advertise- 
ment as an assault upon your 
pocket until you can prove 
that such it is. The chances 
are that the average adver- 





Cleans all materials without injury to fabric or color, 
Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, 
Velvet, Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon. 


White Kid Gloves Coats, Cloaks Cloth Uppers tisement has a definite ser- 
Silk and Satin Slippers Neckties ‘urs ; 

Neckwear Coat Collars Blankets vice to offer you. Remember 
Feathers Furniture Covers Veils . i 

Dresses Porticres Hosiery this when you re-read the 
arasols Tapestri Li i : C 9 
i — —" advertisements in this issue. 
Opera Capes Carpets Typewriters | 

Ribbons Piano Keys Auto-Appare® 


I5C, 25, 50c, $r Size Bottles. All Drug Stores. | 
Shoes made with F. BR. & C. white, bronze and 
fancy colored kids are cleaned with Carbona 











Cleaning Fluid: = 

















ASK THE MOTOR EDITOR 
ANYTHING YOU WANT TO 
KNOW CONCERNING CARS, 
ACCESSORIES OR MAKERS 


























Touchstone 


in “As You Like It.” 

















If Touchstone could speak for us, as we 
would speak for ourselves--- 


“© Tf thou never ‘sawest The Theatre,’ then thou never saw 
est ‘a good theatrical publication’; if thou * knowest not the- 


atrical news’, then thy ‘ignorance’ must be wicked; and . 
wickedness is sin, and sin is damnation. Thou artin a parlous s 
state, ‘reader’.”’ at 
Y = 
nents , ; ey é 
And as a cure for ignorance we direct your attention specially £S 
to the April Shakespeare issue, with its wonderful articles Sa, 


on Shakespeare and its rare old <wood cuts and engravings. 


The 
Theatre Magazine 


We will sen] you The Theatre for four months, beginning with April, for $1 
as atrial. The bill will be sent you May Ist. Sign the coupon. 


























Please sau vou saw it in Harper's Weekly 
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THE SAFETY 
VALVE 


APPRECIATION 
By E.uizaABeETH WADDELL 


READ JHarper’s faithfully, often 
agree with it, always enjoy it. I 

particularly like its editorials. 
Ash Grove, Miss. 


A PARRY FROM HARVARD 
By D. M. Brunswick 

HAVE just read “A Blow at 

Harvard” in your editorial col- 
umn. How can the man you quote 
be “one of the solidest and fairest 
men you know?” I want neither to 
commend nor to attack President 
Lowell’s stand on the Brandeis mat- 
ter in this letter. But I do desire to 
combat the solid and fair ‘man’s 
judgment of Harvard. President 
Lowell is not Harvard. President 
Lowell is but merely its president. 
True, he controls its administration, 
and well; but he cannot make its 
spirit, unless men like the one you 
quote allow him to affect it. For the 











LET’S GET 
ACQUAINTED 





















The Pacific Slope of North America “2° 
has more of real interest than any similar 
area in the world. Knowing all about this 
country is our business. That’s why Sunset 
is a source of complete, vital, interesting monthly 
information concerning the Great West. r Service 
Bureau—at your service—is ready to tell you anything 
you want to know about routes, resorts, highways, 
hotels, or business and farming opportunities out here. 
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‘5 cewsstand” SUNSET MAGAZIN 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 








$1.50 per year 
by mail 
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I WANT 


FREE INFORMATION about 








Name 


and am enclosing 10c for sample copy of Sunset Magazine. 





Address 




















Statement of the ownership, management, circula- 

tion ete., required by the act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Harper’s WEEKLY, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1916. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared E. F. 
Chase, the Business Manager of HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that the following is to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper the 
circulation, ete.) of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Name of publisher, McClure Publi- 
eations, 251 4th Ave., New York City; Editor, 
Norman Hapgood, 251 4th Ave. New York City; 
Managing Editor, Charles A. Merz, 251 4th Ave., 
New York City: Business Manager, E. F. Chase, 
. New York City. 

2. That the owners are: Cleveland H. Dodge, 
99 John Street, New York City: Frederick L. 
Collins, 251 4th Ave., New York City; Norman 
Hapgood, 251 4th Ave.. New York City; Charles 
R. Crane 836 So. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, IIL; 
Julius Rosenwald care of Sears. Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, Ill: Geo. F. Porter. First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, Ill.: David Benton Jones. 1111 
Marquette Building, Chicago. Ill.: Thomas D. 
Jones. 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago, IIl.; 
Franklin MacVeagh. care of Franklin MacVeagh 
~~ Chicago, Ill.: Walter S. Rogers, La Grange, 


8. That the known bondholders. mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or __hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two naragranhs next above. giving 
the names of the owners. stockholders, and secur-* 
itv holders. if any. contein not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 





upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd 





day of March, 1916; Edwin Brown. (My com- 
mission expires March 30, 1917.) 
MOTORCYCLES PBs bargains in 


motorcycles we have 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
hargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. 








Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
American TecePHone AND TeLecrArn Company 

ano Associateo Companies 








Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, Ine., an 
organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 
Write er ’phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 


137 East 25th Street New York City. 
Please say you saw it in Harper’s Weekly 





spirit of the university is created 
largely by its students. Of course, 
if progressives stop sending their 
sons to Harvard because its presi- 
dent happens to be a conservative, 
in the long run Harvard may become 
“a Bourbon stronghold,” which it is 
far from approximating now. 

And men like your solidest and 
fairest ones do not want such a fate 
to befall Harvard. For this univer- 
sity is one of the freest and is filled 
with opportunities of all kinds. The 
gentleman you have quoted must 
have realized the many excellent 
points of Harvard if he intended to 
send his boy here. Well, President 
Lowell’s stand on the Brandeis case 
has not changed those points one bit. 

It may be well, by the way, to 
point out that a petition in favor of 
Brandeis was started by some stu- 
dents, was circulated in the most fre- 
quent places, and was signed by 
many before it was sent to the Sen- 
ate. 

Harvard is not a Bourbon strong- 
hold. Cambridge, Mass. 
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WINTON SIX -~Free from experimenta) 


risks Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A stunning model by Lanvin 


Special Offer 
HE Smart Fashions for 


Limited Incomes Number 
is already on the newsstands. 
If you enclose $2 with the cou- 
pon below, we will send you 
with our compliments, this 
Q beautiful number, making 13 
numbers in all. Or, if you pre- 
% fer, send coupon without 

% money, and we will en- 
% PAN ter your subscription 
ON for the next 12 

% “, —_ numbers. 











EFORE spending another penny on new 

clothes, before even planning your Summer 
wardrobe, you ought to consult the great Spring 
and Summer Fashion ‘numbers of 


VOGUE 





a 


They follow now one right after the other! 
In the next few months—the very period 
in which these numbers appear—you will 
be selecting your entire Summer ward- 
robe and paying out hundreds of dollars 
for the things you select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year, when 
by simply sending in the coupon, and at 
your convenience paying $2—a tiny 
fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown—youcan insure the correct- 
ness of your whole Summer wardrobe? 


$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 
WILL SAVE YOU $200 


For $2 you may have before you at this 
important buying season all] these Spring 
and Summer Fashion numbers. Not only 
that, but far into the Autumn, you will 
have the other numbers that follow them. 
Here are the twelve numbers of Vogue 
you will receive (and one extra): 

Smart Fashionsfor Limited Incomes April15 

First aid to the fashionable woman of not un- 


limited means 


Brides and Children’s 





Summer Homes , May 1 
A journey “‘thro’, pleas- 
ures and palaces. ews 


for the bride 
Travel May 15 


Places in our own country 
well worth a visit at least 


Summer Fashions June 1 
The final showing of the 
Summer modesthatwill be 


In The Country June 15 
Society takes to sports and 
life in the open 


Hot Weather 

Fashions July 1 
The correct wardrobe for 
all outdoor sports 


Hostess , July 15 
The newest ideas in mid- 
summer entertainments 


London and Paris Aug.1 
War-stricken Europe re- 
gains her balance and 
sends us new and fresh 
ideas 


Fashions August 15 


Outfits for the infant and 
forthe school boy and girl 


Forecast of Autumn 

Fashions September 1 
Advance models gathered 
at the great Paris Fashion 
Openings 


Autumn 

Millinery September 15 
The best one hundred 
model hats Paris has pro- 
duced for the Autumn 


Paris Openings October 1 
The complete story of the 
Paris Openings establish- 
ing the mode 


Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 


Working plans for your 
entire Winter wardrobe— 
the newest models adapt- 
ed to pattern form 


%,  ‘* Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth 
Yao re % does ; the tenth is a reader of VOGUE”? 




















Wake Up, America! 
To Japanese Preparedness 


Japan and America—a Contrast 
By CARL CROW 
Author of ** America and the Philippines” 


Cari Crow, former editor of a 
Toyko newspaper, unveils Japan’s 
imperialistic ambitions that men- 
ace the Philippines, Hawaii and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 
8vo. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 


“A Masterpiece in Thrills” 


THE RETURN OF FU-MANCHU 


.By SAX ROHMER 
Author of “The 
Insidious Dr. 
Fu-Manchu.” 
Here's an- 
other Fu-Man- 
RY A chu story — 
@& “¢ more thrilling 
Mf —more abso- 
lutely enhtrall- 
ing than any- 
thing Sax Rohmer has done be- 
fore. 
By all odds the best detective 
story of many years. 
$1.35 net. Postage 12 cents. 






Other Important Books: 
THE HOME COMING 
By CONSTANCE HOLME 

“It is literature of a very high 
order, most unusual work which 
sooner or later must be widely ap- 
preciated at its full value.” 
12mo. $1.40 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


FREY AND HIS WIFE 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


A rousing tale of old Norway by 
the master of Romanticists. 
12mo. $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE BRIDGE OF DESIRE 


By WARWICK DEEPING 
This powerful novel studies sym- 
pathetically a crisis in the married 
life of a distinguished dramatist. 
12mo. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE COLONIAL HOUSE 


By JOSEPH E. CHANDLER 
The most authoritative and com- 
plete presentation of a type of 
architecture peculiarly American. 
Svo. $2.50 net. Postage, 14 cents. 


THE POLITICAL SHAME OF MEXICO 
By EDWARD I. BELL 

Here is fearlessly and authorita- 
tively disclosed the real status and 
the international ramifications of 
Mexico's political chaos. 
Illustrated. 8vo. $2 00 net. Postage, 

20 cents. 


LOW COST SUBURBAN HOMES 
Edited by RiCHARDSON WRIGHT 
Editor of House and Garden” 


An indispensable guide for plan- 
ning that ideal little personality- 
home. 
8vo. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
NEW YORK 
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THE CATHEDRAL 


VAULT of scattered stars is overhead; 
And, reaching hands of stone for stellar fires, 
The wingless monuments of man’s desires 
Seem darting up—but cling to earth instead. 
—Eias LIEBERMAN. 





